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This month begins the longest held 
breath in the history of civilization. 
For the next four years an entire 
nation, with the possible exception of 
Marilyn Quayle, will hope as they 
have never hoped that nothing 
happens to George Bush. We will 
fawn over him, all 240,000,000 of us. 
When he sneezes, or coughs, our 
hearts will stop. If he says, even just 
in passing, that he doesn't feel so well 
today, our nation will be paralyzed in 
fear and concern for him. We will 
watch him, from our distance, like 
new parents observing their sleeping 
child in its crib, registering every 
mysterious twitch and imagined heart 
irregularity in our own chests 
Because as dangerous as he i 
think we're in for the sort of 
presidency Ronald Reagan would 
like to have had, but couldn't, 
finally, quite pull off—Dan Quayle 
would be worse. Imagine the White 
House as Caddyshack, And he says 
he would pray if he became 
President. 

My memo to the White House is 
this: George, make sure Marilyn is 
frisked every time she comes near 
you, Calling Marilyn Quayle 
ambitious is like calling Mike Tyson 
aggressive. Marilyn Quayle wants to 
be First Lady, and Second Lady is 
awfully close. Remember Macbeth? 
George, don’t stay the night at the 
Quayles. 

The Bush-Quayle partnership is 
like the master-slave relationship of a 
mean homeowner and his Doberman 
pinscher. You focus your fear, and 
your eventual hate, on the 
Doberman. You forget that it is the 
dog's master who feeds and keeps it. 
The dog serves the master’s agenda, 
and at the same time absorbs, without 
feeling, the misplaced anger. Bush 
could afford to bill himself as the 
prophet of a “kinder, gentler 
America,” without losing the 
confidence of even the most fanatical 
conservatives, because he stood with 
this leashed attack dog, the clearly 
rabid conservative Quayle, while he 
said those things. 

Bush’s—the Republican’s—social 
agenda, more or less modelled on 
17th century Pilgrim morality, will be 
represented by and borne whenever 
possible on the back of Dan Quayle. 
There is the persistent misnomer that 
the vice-presidency is an obsolete 
organ of government, sort of the 
tonsils of bureaucracy, but that is, 
sadly, not true. As vice-president, 
Dan Quayle is more than the 
permanent back-up quarterback, he’s 
a symbol of the administration and a 
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powerful inspiration to the grass-roots 
organizations that, like fingers from 
hell, grip and strangle progressive 
government and society. 

It’s frightening to increasingly 
realize how smart Bush actually is. 
The selection of Quayle on the ticket 
was genius, probably the play that 
put the game out of the Democrats 
reach, The mistake we liberals made 
was looking at him as our antithesis 
and seeing only a fool—a spoiled, 
draft-dodging one at that. We were 
convinced everyone saw the same 
thing. We neglected to look at him 
the way the conservatives did. 
Quayle was not only everything 
Dukakis wasn’t, he was everything 
Bush didn’t say he was, in order to 
win the middle. Bush didn’t sweep 
the South. Quayle did, From religious 
fanatics to NRA fanatics, the whole 
spectrum of fanatics was assured their 
interests would be served if Dan 
Quayle was in the White House, 
which meant George Bush had to be. 

‘Around Thanksgiving, Bush’s 
cabinet began to take form, like an 
ugly Polaroid developing in our 
hands, and the myth of his kinder, 
gentler America evaporated 
proportionately. His nomination of 
his campaign manager, Lee Atwater, 
to chairman of the Republican 
National Committee signals the sort 
of Third Reich we can expect as 
positions for federal judges, heads of 
the CIA and FBI and, God help us, the 
Supreme Court, have to be filled, 
Atwater is arguably the most vicious 
man in American politics: He is 
reported to have once started the 
rumor that an election opponent of 
one of his clients had undergone 
electroshock therapy, then, when 
confronted with the allegation, sai 
he refused to comment on something 
said by a man who had been 
“hooked up to jumper cables.” 

‘An American nightmare is 
unfolding. It wasn’t an issueless 
campaign, it was an issue-ignored 
campaign. The distinction, like shit 
under melting snow, is just beginning 
to show, 


—Bob Guccione, Jr. 
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PamaiPOINT BLANK 


Nothing's Quiet on 
the AIDS Front 


Your enthusiasm in the battle against 

AIDS is heartwarming. Those of us 

who are deeply committed to this en- 

deavor are lucky to count among us 

one with such influence over our 

young people and one so unafraid to 

champion the cause of public 

education. 
Very sincerely yours, 
Mathilde Krim, PI 

Founding Co-Chair 

American Foundation for AIDS 

Research 

New York, NY 


I'ma fifteen-year-old high school stu- 
dent and really enjoy your magazine. 
Since the scare about AIDS, the col- 
umn in the magazine about AIDS is 
necessary to educate people. | hope 
you all kee; 
Ed Hube 
Spring, TX 


Because | have been a loyal reader 
since SPIN’s first issue, | can honestly 
say that there is no better rag in the 
English language. Where the entire 
media has avoided the true story of 
AIDS, you people have given us re- 
ports from the front lines. | was im- 
pressed when SPIN blazed trails in 
music journalism, but I'm in pure awe 
now. Don't quit. 
Chris Milner 
Las Cruces, NM 


Your magazine seems to be one of the 
most daring of those now in publica- 
tion. You gave away a condom [No- 
vember] accompanied with 
instruction on how to use it, to accom- 
pany an article on protecting yourself 
from AIDS. | would like to applaud 
you on helping people get the facts 
straight about this scary issue. 
Laura Gaylord 
Minneapolis, MN 


I would like to applaud you on the No- 
vember issue. The inclusion of a con- 
dom is the ultimate expression of your 
commitment to the education and 
prevention of AIDS. Thank you for 
having the integrity to follow through 
with what you started when you be- 
gan your AIDS series. 
J.S.Burros 
San Francisco, CA 


Le 
TROJANS 


TROJANS 


Bravo, bravo! Your articles and edito- 
rials on AIDS are so well done—full of 
y and up-to-date info. | also 
appreciate the diversity of your “mu- 
sic’ magazine: politics, film, AIDS, 
and music. Yes, us rockers really are 
well-rounded, three-dimensional 

types. Keep up the great work. 
Stosh 
San Francisco, CA 

PS. Thanks for the condom. 


Regarding “AIDS—Words From the 
Front” in November: Many of these 
“alternative” researchers should do 
more homework before making radi- 
cal pronouncements/cures. 

By 1982, the NYC Department of 
Health knew that gay male prositutes 
were not getting AIDS at anywhere 
near the rate expected, compared 
with less active men, which ties in 
with the pros usually refusing to be 





anally penetrated. If AIDS were com- 
municable equally by any sexual 
means (similar to syphilis), the prosti- 
tutes would have it the most, and oth- 
ers would have it more too. Syphilis is 
therefore at most only part of AIDS. 
Name witheld 
New York, NY 
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Ilove rap music, and I'm glad to see it 
get some of the recognition it de- 
serves. As a black woman, however, | 
have always had a problem with the 
black male chauvinistic attitudes to- 
wards women in some of the songs. 
Why didn’t you include women rap 
artists in your hip hop section [Octo- 
ber] like Roxanne (The Queen of Rap) 
Shanté, J,J.Fad, or Salt-n-Pepa? Sure 
would have been stupid fresh, cuz, ya 
know what I’m saying, to let the rest of 
the posse hear the other side. 
Hillari Hunter 
Chicago, IL 


New Jersey and Who? 


He is relentlessly cute. He is relent- 
lessly mediocre. He has nothing of 
substance to say, which is a blessing 
as he is bereft of eloquence and 
originality. 

But still, there is something there. 
Something that sells. Something that 


brings out the girls without alienating 
the guys. 
Yes, Jon Bon Jovi [November] is the 
J. Danforth Quayle of rock’n’roll. 
Mike Holcomb 
Buford, GA 


1 just about shit when when | saw Bon 
Jovi on the cover. | thought to myself, 
“Oh no, they're conforming!” But 
when | read the interview with the po- 
seur, I realized why you put it there. If 
it wasn’t for Bruce Springsteen, he 
would be obsolete, Who's he trying to 
kid anyway? 
David Barr 
Farmington, ME 


Boy, did | geta good laugh when I read 
the interview with Jon Bon Jovi! You 
told us that Jon recruited his band “‘in 
late '81 to capitalize on the sup 
success of his demo ‘Runaway.’ 
Pretty amazing having a successful 
demo in 1981 when the demo wasn’t 
even recorded until 1982. Then you 
told us that in 1985, Bon Jovi came out 
with an album called Fahrenheit 
8500. I'd ask the sales clerk to help me 
find that album but | think he’d die 
laughing. 
Thope Jon had as much fun reading 
that interview as | did. 
Rebecca Pienn 
North Miami Beach, FL 





Editor's Note: OK, OK, Becky, the al- 


bum was called 7800 Fahrenheit. 
Guess we just thought Bon Jovi was 
hotter than that. 


i'm a Subscriber 


When the first issue of SPIN appeared, 
I thanked the proper deities for finally 
bringing to print a bunch of people 
with some guts to write their brains 
and not their sponsors. 
| had not had the opportunity to 
read SPIN in the past few months, so 
when | purchased September's issue, 
the pieces on the Mandela concert 
controversy, the Public Enemy inter- 
view, the AIDS editorial and article— 
the entire goddamn magazine—you 
have shocked my pants off. | forgot 
how good you are. No more buying 
from the card store; my subscription 
will be waiting in my college box. 
Kudos for great literature and music 
coverage. Smack those writers on the 
back, Bob. Nice crew. 
Stephanie Morgan 
State University of New York, 
Purchase 


Don't Bogart That Roach 


| see absolutely no excuse for the vitri- 
‘ol Max Roach spat at Frank Owen 
[October]. His suggestion that “Euro- 
pean music didn’t even use rhythm 


until ... exposed to black music’ is 
patently ridiculous. And while it’s ob- 
vious that white musicians have stolen 
from black musicians for decades, toa 
lesser extent that sort of appropriation 
works both ways; evident in both the 
baroque styling of John Lewis and the 
white musicians sampled by hip hop- 
pers, to name but two. Such bile | 
might expect from an empty-headed 
sloganeer like Public Enemy’s “Pro- 
fessor” Griff, but not from an elder 
statesman of American music. 
‘Oh yeah—nice issue. 


Steve Smith 
League City, TX 





ERRATA 


In September's Summer of Con- 
science article, Billy Bragg was 
quoted as having said, “I think pop 
music can change the world.” He, 
however, does not think pop music 
can change the world; it can merely 
help focus people's ideas. 


In the November FLASH section, we 
failed to credit Janine McMahon with 
hair and make-up for the photographs 
of Phoebe Legere. 
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Edited by 
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hois the woman standing on her head? | wonder, twisting mine around to confront the clever graphic 
image of a stunning Tatler tart on posters hanging in Times Square. Julia Fordham, Hmm. 
Listening to this Yoga icon’s debut LP Julia Fordham has the same effect as plunging directly from a 
red hot sauna into an ice cold pool. All expectations dissolve into revelation. The voice explores the aural lush 
grounds: Julie London, Joni Mitchell, Morgana King, Sade mixed with a bit of Joan Armatrading spiced with a 
heavy dose of Mathilde Santing. The voice conquers the territory. The synthesis is pure synergy—evocative yet 
distinctly Julia Fordham. 

And the words . . . my gosh, this modern Garbo can wax eloquent with an incisive rhymed critique of Modern 
Life through insightful songs of sensitivity and revelation. No bubble gum romance or synthetic sensuality pops up 
here. A Brit postfeminist sings of the real world and just what it is like to be a bright young woman of desire and 
design. 

Chatting with her backstage on the afternoon of her New York City debut, in spite of the dank nightclub setting, 
is like having tea with Julie Christie. No manager, no press agent, no hesitation, no defensiveness, no attitude. 
She speaks openly of having been a country bumpkin just up from the English countryside, getting her first gig asa 
backup singer for Mari Wilson, whose sheer fabulousness was distorted by the British music hype machine and 
emulsified in one fast season in the sun and spit back into the tawdry jazz clubs of the suburbs. But Julia has 
become worldy. 


THE EARLY DAYS 
| really liked Mari. That tour taught me a lot. | learnt how to deal with people and egos, touring with a massive 
band, and Mari taught me about professionalism, about dressing and makeup. Mari had great discipline, she 
didn’t mess around. | saw what happens to those who do mess around and the tremendous responsibility that 
being the center of attention demands. [And] how cruel the music business can be when you fall out of style. | also 
had to ask myself the very hard question, do | really want to do this? 
AIDS 
It totally overwhelms me. | had a flatmate who's gay, the founder of DVA Physical Theatre, London's most avant 
dance company. Lloyd was very involved in AIDS politics. | felt like | became London’s leading heterosexual 
woman expert on AIDS. You do care and get involved if you have a friend who is gay. On a personal level, | would 
be very reluctant to be involved in a sexual encounter of the casual variety. For [the last] couple of years, | chose to 
be single. That can be a very good idea. But now | have an almost boyfriend, At least | think I do. 
ADMIRATION 
ladore Mathilde Santing. | saw her about two or three years ago and I felt ike giving up. It deeply depressed me. 
But when I realized she hadn't written all her songs, it gave me hope again. She is an exquisite singer. 

Sade. | felt so bad at the way she got slagged off in London for her last album. Critics say she can’t sing. But she 
can sing. She has a very calm serenity about her. | respect her. 
OPTIMISM 
ltry to keep a sense of balance and to be positive, because that can affect people around me. Negative anything 
rubs off on people. And prayer can be very powerful. | believe in God, not quite the Christian God, but a higher 
power, a perfect spirit without gender. 
DEFINITION 
| would define myself as a chanteuse rather than a diva. It means sleazy French singer in some steamy club 
singing a wondertul love song, 


Well, I'll fess up. Julia Fordham captivates me. In performance she proves to be a postmodern chanteuse, a sexy 
channel of positivity with both feet on the ground as that voice climbs mountains of possion and slithers down the 
valleys of life's contradictions —Jim Fouratt 


Peter Mountain 





New Age chanteuse Julia Fordham. 
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BANG A DRUM 





ickey Hart, drummer for the 
Grateful Dead, will go to 
some serious extremes to ex- 


pand his musical horizons. Tibet, for 
instance, where the Gyuto Tantric 
Monastery Choir comes from. Where 
the Dalai Lama, the choir’s principal 
patron—other than Mickey Hart— 
comes from. Where drums made of 
the skulls of pubescent girls come 
from. 

Through vocal techniques perfect- 
ed over a twenty-year contemplation 
of the Tantras (Tibetan religious texts), 
each monk is able to sing a three-tone 
major chord; first, third, and fifth. A 
choir of twenty monks, therefore, 
sounds as if sixty human voices are 
performing. A choir of sixty monks 
sounds as if. . . well, you get the idea. 

Many scholars have considered 
these teachings to be secret, but the 
Tibetans prefer to use the word 
“sealed.” “What they mean by 
‘sealed,’ " says Hart, “is that such 
teachings are withheld from the unini- 
tiated to protect them from powerful 
and potentially dangerous knowl- 
edge.” As a member of the Grateful 
Dead, Hart is no stranger to sealed 
knowledge, but dual drum solos dur- 
ing “St. Stephen’ can only take a 
seeker so far. “Back in the 60s," he 
begins, using the ritual opening lan- 
guage sacred to all Grateful Deadafar- 
ians, “a friend of mine, a merchant of 
sorts, brought to me a skull drum, a 
dhamaru., He said that this drum was a 
holy drum and it had a lot of power 
and that it was supposed to be for me, 
and that he didn’t know how to deal 
with it. Itwas supposed to be two girls, 
12 and 13, joined at the crown. 

“So he gave it to me and immedi- 
ately my life from that moment on just 


Roy Elis 


went to pieces. | would play the drum 
and | would get sick, People would 
come into my house, things would 
happen, my life was a shambles.” You 
know how teenage girls are. Hart did 
the only sensible thing. He gave the 
teen-skull drum to Dead bassist Phil 
Lesh. “Two weeks later he called me 
up and said, ‘We've got a problem 
here. | can’teat, | can’tsleep, and | just 
drove off the road.’ ” You know how 
teenage girls are. 

Hart and Lesh took the teen-skull 
drum over to the Rinpoche, Tibetan 
bishop of Berkeley, and the instant 
they walked in, the Rinpoche said, 
“What took you so long?” 

Hart said, “Phil, did you hear that?” 
Phil did indeed, but if he knows what 
the teenage-head drum had to do with 
the Gyuto monk choir’s music, nei- 
ther he nor Hart is saying. It’s too 
weird, man, and too mysterious for 
words. 

In any case, when the choir comes 
to America this winter, it wil 
their third trip outside Tibet 
order was formed in 1474—suggested 
tour names include “Raisin' Heaven,” 
“Licensed to Heal,” and “Born in 
TILB.E.T,,” with the official T-shirt 
color a light saffron yellow-orange. 
“This music is religious music,”’ says 
Hart, “not entertainment music. What 
these monks are about is the recitation 
of prayers that they believe will spread 
the Dharma.” He neglects to say if he 
knows what the Dead are about, but 
no matter. ‘They are trying to change 
the world a little bit, trying to make ita 
better place. That's what | think. That's 
why I’m involved with them.” The 
monks, that is, not the Dead. 








—Richard White 





Simultaneously sick, surreal, and sublime, 
Yummy Furis without question one of theweird- 
est books to emerge from the recent Renais- 
sance of comics. Although today’s cutting edge 
comix ain’t exactly kiddie drool, YF was dis- 
turbing enough to convince Diamond, the larg- 
est comics distributor in the U.S., to drop the 
book for a number of issues due toits “content” 
(they've recently resumed distribution). Ac- 
cording to YF creator Chester Brown, Diamond 
“never made it clear” why they dislike YF, but it 
probably had something to do with the fact that 
ofthe book's two stories, one features a talking 
penis and the other features Jesus Christ. 
Yummy Fur contains graphic depictions of 
violence and genitalia, and the title does sound 
like pornographic candy, but the comic gets un- 
der the skin a lot more than it shows skin. The 
first half of the book is the tale of Ed the Happy 
Clown, a Chaplinesque sad-sack who winds up 
with the head of Ronald Reagan replacing the 
head of his, uh, wang. Ed’s world contains evil 
doctors, mean-assed pygmies with cowboy 
hats, pygmie hunters, a parallel universe, Jo- 
sie the vampire, lots o’ dismembered body 
parts, the TV show Adventures in Science, and 
the man who couldn't stop defecating. It's a 
psychosexval sewer, conjuring up the gro- 
ue absurdity of your weirder dreams with 
ail allthe laffs and twisted images intact. The sec- 
ond half of YFis a basically straight-up adapta- 
tion of the New Testament’s Gospel of Mark. 











ED’S BIG 


“Like a lot of people, | was raised a Christian, 
don’t know why I find it so fascinating 
now,” Brown says. In Chester’s hands, the stuff 
is hardly bland Sunday School fodder, and Je- 
sus winds up seeming more like a hard-ass Zen 
magician than anything else. 

Both stories are told with equal sincerity, 
which makes reading the Fur an exercise in 
schizophrenia. Chester Brown confesses that 
“the two parts of the book are like two sepa- 
rate parts of my brain.” The cartooning style is 
suitably weird, both primitive and fluidly de- 
tailed, and Brown takes full advantage of the 
spectral power of black and white. Despite in- 
evitable comparisons to surrealists like Salva- 
dor Dali, Brown insists that his influences are 
“definitely within comic book tradition, people 
like Will Eisner, Jack Kirby, R. Crumb, Moe- 
bius.” But Ed the Happy Clown, who is not often 
happy, “is not your ordinary comic book hero. 
He's not all that active—things happen to hi 
The stuff that happens to him is some bizarre 
shit, even beyond his Reagan rod, and it just 
keeps getting more bizarre. Maybe now that 
Reagan’s retired, Ed’s dick will become a Bush. 














—Erik Davis 








Andy Catlin 





Milan of Laibach, the Serbo-Croatian smash. 





RIGHTING HISTORY 


ugoslavia’s Laibach have descended to turn Western culture inside 

out, starting with its roots. The Beatles, enduring pioneers of pop mu- 

sic, were their first target. ‘What we are doing is correction of the 
history,” says Laibach of their scathing distortion of the entire 1970 Let It Be 
album. Curiously, every song is present with the exception of the title track. A 
gravelly voice sounding straight from the depths of hell issues forth “Get 
Back” with precise and discordant melody. Provoking either shudders or 
bursts of laughter, the remake is either philosophic enlightenment or blas- 
phemy, depending on your cultural reference. 

Laibach continues its relentless pillage of America’s most sacred figures 
with no less than six cover versions of the Rolling Stones classic “Sympathy 
for the Devil.” 

“To understand the Western world, we have to analyze it, and then we can 
change it,” Laibach says. They are tenacious and critical. “The American 
dream is for Americans only,” they say. “We can sleep well enough without 
it” 

Six years ago, their philosophy was written, a doctrine entitled The Ten 
Items of the Covenant of Laibach. It begins with the unforgettable line “Art 
and totalitarianism don’t exclude each other’ and concedes that Laibach’s 
purpose and intent is “manipulating the masses.” Contradictorily, their last 
album cover featured the work of the anti-Nazi artist John Heartfield, a photo 
montage of four axes forming a swastika. 

In any case, Laibach’s musical expertise is considerable, spanning from 
classical to industrial, and politics always comes first. The group is part of 
NSK, a Slovenian art movement in Eastern Europe designed to test the bound- 
aries of government tolerance. Actors, painters, and musicians join forces for 
a common goal: “Retrogradism—going backwards into the future.” 

Laibach performs in traditional Slovenian dress and uses blinding flood- 
lights, deafening decibels, and stuffed deer heads as props. But Laibach does 
not intend to amuse. They scorn frivolity, stating, “Laughter is, according to 
Darwin, an expression mostly common to idiots.” Language is their medium, 
and they manipulate it well. Describing themselves as ‘communication 
without communication,” Laibach speaks in rhetoric and riddle. “In the fu- 
ture,” they claim, “we'll go further through the past.”” 


—Staci Bonner 
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Freddy's back, and t 
nightmare is his most monstrous hit 
owe course in terror beyond your wild 

@ Nightmare on Elm Street 4: The Dream Master; 


Now On Videocassette. 
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© THE RETURN Of 
~ WACK JONES PAT | 


ick Jones thinks that the past 

is just history. Maybe that's 

because, while waiting at 
Death's door this past spring, he got a 
second chance to assess the present 
and learned to actually value the fu- 
ture. Recovering from near fatal pneu- 
monia (the result of the chicken pox 
he contracted from his four-year-old 
daughter), Big Audio Dynamite’s 
leader says, “It gave me a renewed 
sense of purpose. So I’m glad it hap- 
pened. I'm not glad | got ill, but I'm 
glad | got time to think.’” 

Jones is frail, thinner, very pale, and 
almost lost in his leather jacket. He 
speaks softly and leans forward like he 
doesn’t want to be overheard. But he 
smiles a lot. “Being in hospital,”’ says 
Jones, “I was quite surprised at what 
I'd become, compared to what | ori- 
ginally set out to do. As | was lying in 
that hospital naked, | was really vul- 
nerable, at an emotional peak. 

“I was saying stuff that | really felt, 
for the first time in a long time. | 
thought | was really strong, you know, 
about dying. When | came out, | 
thought I'd be strong enough to sort of 
retain what I'd seen clearly. But | 
wasn’t able to. When I came out, it 
was the same old shit. The same bar- 


riers that are there between us all went 
back up again. I'm battling now to re- 
member everything | found out about 
myself because that’s what I'm really 
like. 

“1 wasn’t just me who was trauma- 
tized by my illness. A lot of people 
around me were as well. | just had the 
physical pain of it, but everybody had 
the other dimensions. We've come 
cout of that now. As a group, we want 
to communicate something to people. 
What we're really saying is that other 
people can free themselves up. Most 
people are already dead. Sure, they're 
walking around, but they're dead. | 
mean, if you ain’t gonna live it while 
you're alive, what's the point? 

“As people we're constantly under 
attack. And it’s really easy to be weak 
and let it take over. We're a long way 
from achieving our potential.”’ 

It’s a bit ironic that a former Clash 
member, who emerged unscathed— 
except for his teeth—from a small life- 
time consumed by reckless debauch, 
got struck down, almost killed, by a 
simple childhood malady. Sort of 
makes you rethink that Fate and Desti- 
ny stuff, 


—Christian Wright 





That's right! You too can sleep in the 
very bed that young Robert 
Zimmerman wet, scrub in the same 
shower he would visit ten times a 
day, and shovel almost the exact 
snow that the young genius most 
certainly did not come into contact 
with—here, in beautiful Hibbing, 
Minnesota (population only 20,000, 
but just 75 miles northwest of 
dazzling downtown Duluth!). 


AS PART OF THE SUPERDELUXE 
GRAND PACKAGE, YOU WILL 
RECEIVE: 


Several Pieces of Original Dylan 
Family Furniture, including: 

a breakfast table and chairs! 

a dining room table and chairs!! 
ea hutch!!! 





“the knotty pine paneling in the 
basement recreation room his father 
remodeled” 

New York Times 
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BOB D SCHLEPPED HERE 


AND 
—hold on to your hats— 
« DYLAN’S OWN MATCHING SET 
OF A BED AND TWO DRESSERS!!! 


+PLUS + 
or the true collector, the home also 
includes a poster of Dylan circa 1965 
he gave to his mother for a 
keepsake.” 
Hibbing Daily Tribune 





According to Curt Curtis, who is 
selling the home through Interstate 
One Realty, the Dylan House would 
normally go for about $48,000, but 
through this special not-available-in- 
stores-or-on-TV offer, you can have it 
for a mere $84,000! 


But act now! “It’s been just crazy,” 
Curtis said, “The house is a novelty, a 
great investment with potential for a 
lot of things—a museum, fan club, 
whatever. This kind of thing doesn’t 
come along very often.’ Do hurry. 


We have received over 100 inquiries 
from across the U.S., Canada, and 
Europe already! 

Don’t just visit—Come live in the 
Graceland of the Great White North. 
So close to charismatic Canada and 
yet so far from normal, warm 
America. If for some reason you're 
not interested in turning the house 
into a museum—and you're simply 
looking for a good deal on a nice, 
nondescript two-story stucco house 
in the middle of the Mesabi Iron 
Range—have no fear. Although the 
Chamber of Commerce bus tour does 
swing by the house, residents of 
Hibbing will be only too willing to 
leave you alone: 


“Now if Kevin McHale's house were 
for sale, that would be a story. People 
in Hibbing love Kevin McHale.” 
Donald O, Hilligoss, 
local automotive dealer, 
referring to the Boston Celtics 
star who is also a native 


“Bob Dylan doesn’t care. Why 
should we?” 

Bob Hamre, 

manager of the local Hardees 


—Bob Mack 





enny G has a way witha 

saxophone that’s put him at 

the top of his field with such 
hits as “‘Songbird’’. 

He also has some great advice 
for anyone who's ever wanted to play 
a wind instrument: start with 
the Casio DH-100 Digital Horn. It’s 
both easy to learn and fun to play. 

It comes with the built-in 
sounds of a saxophone, trumpet, 


oboe, clarinet, flute, and synth-reed. 
So you can become a virtuoso on 
more than one instrument. 

Learning is easy because the 
DH-100 uses recorder-type fingering. 
And when you blow into the 

mouthpiece, you get a great sound 
every time with dynamic control 
over volume and tone. 
The DH-100 also comes 
equipped with MIDI which 
allows you to control other 


struments or sound sources. 
It’s battery operated and has its 
own built-in speaker so you can 
play anywhere. 

If you've always wanted to learn 
how to play a wind instrument, 
Kenny G will tell you the DH-100 is 
the right place to start. 

How far you'll go is all up to you. 


CASIO. 


Where miracles never cease 





Andrea Laubach 





[Pattinson, bass] wanted to be a boat 
builder again. And everybody 
seemed to be agreeing with me. Will 
[Sergeant, guitar] did agree with me.” 

For a time, Sergeant hoped Mac 
would change his mind as he did 
after making a solo single in ’84. “It 
took a while to realize that that was 
it,” he says. “I'd phone him up and 
say ‘Are you sure?’ and wait. . . . But 
he wanted to split the band 
completely.” 

In early October, as Pattinson 
repaired motorcycles and after 
McCulloch had officially left the 
group, Sergeant announced his plans 
to get the band back together. 
Sergeant, Pattinson, and drummer 
Pete De Freitas have been writing, 
recording, and searching for a new 
singer. They've opted to carry on 
under the Echo and the Bunnymen. 
name, which may cause further 
friction. While Sergeant cites the 
success of Depeche Mode and the 
Buzzcocks after losing vital founding 
members, McCulloch prefers to recall 
the failure of the Velvet Underground 
without Lou Reed. But Pattinson is 
optimistic. “Put it this way,’” he says. 
“If we got a brilliant singer that could 
replace Mac, and he looked as good 
as Mac did—and sang in tune— 
imagine how it would be! It would 
just be brilliant. You'd wanna keep 
the name.” But there'd be a 
difference. He concedes, “Maybe 
drop the Echo and just have the 
Bunnymen.” 

Sergeant adds, “It seems logical; 
the stuff we're doing already sounds 
like the Bunnymen.” 


BUNNYIMIEN SLEEP TONIGHT 


lan McCulloch, 
a bunny by any other name 


Bunnyman. I thought that I'd lost 

it all,” he says. “‘After the last 
album, | thought that | would never 
write a decent lyric again. That's why 
"The Game’ was the only good lyric 
‘on the album; it’s about being ‘ready 
to kiss goodbye.’” 

Though the group, founded in 
Liverpool a decade ago, always 
thrived on friction between members, 
differences came to a head after the 
last American tour. To regain an 
artistic belief that has escaped him in 
recent years, Mac decided to split the 
band upon returning to the UK. “It 
was a decision | didn’t take lightly,” 
he says. “Over months of 
deliberation, | realized the name 
Echo and the Bunnymen and all it 
ever meant to me had run its course. | 
didn’t think we were the force we 
once were. | doubted the way that 
everybody seemed to be feeling; | 
was constantly reading that Les 


I: McCulloch is no longer a 


Of the many Bunnymen games of 
bluff and double-bluff, the last has 
gone sour. “If they‘d said ‘We're 
carrying on with a different name,’ "’ 
says McCulloch, “that would have 
been fine. Because then maybe in a 
year’s time we could have all done 
some more stuff [as] the Bunnymen. 
But it’s sort of spoilt any notion of 
that.” 

Maintaining that he has no need to 
be considered a solo artist (while 
looking for suitable musicians with 
whom to record already-completed 
material that draws on industrial 
Eurodisco), Mac does not discount 
his past. He says, “| don’t think I'm 
ever going to be in a group like the 
Bunnymen again.” Something got 
lost or simply overlooked, but now, 
says McCulloch, “I know I’m capable 
of being as excited as | was. | want 
whatever | do to sound like it’s in my 
blood.” 

—Tony Fletcher 








DEAR ELVIS 


The Monthly Advice Column 


Dear Elvis, 


There's this cute guy who moved in 
next door. | really like him. We make 
out in his car. Sometimes he wants to 
go all the way. I'm confused. | want 
to please him, but! think | should 
wait. I’m 15 and fearful. 


AC. 
Delta, Wyoming 


Dear A.C., 


It’s true that the good book says 
“Love Thy Neighbor.” But | don’t 
believe the Lord meant that in the 
physical sense. Before you make a 
decision that could haunt you for life, 
you must consider several things. Is 
the car American-made? Did the boy 
move here from a Communist 
country? Have you talked to your 
minister? Believe me, | know what its 
like to be lonely. To want to love and 
be loved. | know how that can tear up 
your heart, But giving up your 
virginity is like cutting off a finger. 
Once it’s gone, it won't come back. 
Take time to make the right decision. 


E. 


Dear Elvis, 


Is there really a rock'n'roll heaven? If 
so, who do you like to jam with? 


Billy B. 
Philadelphia, PA 


Dear Billy, 


Yes, there is a rock’n’roll heaven. The 
Lord loves performers. | sing almost 
every day with a small group. Pigpen 
McKernan on keyboards, Al Wilson 
‘on bass, and Eddie Cochran on 
guitar. I've enjoyed playing with 
Duane Allman but he’s busy with 
Otis Redding. By the way, Billy, did 
you know that there is also an Easy 
Listening heaven? I drop by almost 
every day to hear Lee (Liberace) play 
piano. 


gE 


If you have a letter for Elvis—and 
who doesn’t?—send it along to 
SPIN, 6 W. 18th St, New York, New 
York, 10011. It will be Ouijaed to 
the King. His reply will be taken 
down and will appear here next 
month. Keep letters short; Elvis is a 
busy man. 








‘Courtesy Chrysalis Records 


“In England we always get called the English Steely 
Dan,” says the Bible’s lead singer Boo Hewerdine. 
“That's a bit strange, isn’t it?” Well, not really, when 
cone of your songs, specifically “White Feathers,” 
seems to have borrowed a piano melody straight 
from “Aja.” 

“Oh, you're right!” exclaims guitarist Neill Mac- 
Coll, an ordinarily soft-spoken fellow. 

“| never realized,” Boo says in an amazed murmur. 

‘One must raise a suspicious eyebrow. 

“Well,” Neill admits, “Tony, our keyboard player, 
is the Number One world’s biggest Steely Dan fan.” 

Neill, son of folk legends Peggy Seeger and Ewan 
MacColl and brother of Kirsty MacColl, further ac- 
knowledges the Bible's “polish thing.” He says, “It 
could have something to with the fact that we're a bit 
colder than we used to be.” 

“Who isn't?” Boo interrupts. 

“There was a time,” Neill claims, “when we could 
have been moved by watching someone just stand 
there and hit their guitar, not getting any notes out, ‘til 
their fingers bleed, That's what the punk thing was 
about.” 

The band’s new album Eureka features Boo's sultry 
crooning, Neill’s ringing guitars, and countless melo- 
dies. At times, their sound recalls bands like Simple 
‘Minds and the Smiths, which gives no clue that this 











FROM THE PAGES OF THE BIBLE 


glossy album was produced by country-rock rene- 
gade Steve Earle; the band is dead quiet and Earle 
isn’t. Turns out, however ironically, that he was a fan 
of the Bible’s first album, was brought in to produce 
fone track on Eureka, and wound up staying for the 
entire recording. 

“The record is all about rediscovering what you can 
do with real instruments,” says Boo, whose real name 
is Marcus, before taking a long drag on a Dunhill. 
“And doing things that are alive and live.” 

Eureka. 

“It's a bit ironic, | suppose, because it’s a loud title 
and we're not a loud group.” 

Boo and Neill have quietly told their record compa- 
ny that they are going to make records their own way. 
Perhaps because they realize that most record com- 
pany executives would give their corner offices to sign 
a band that makes such catchy, radio-friendly pop. 
And because they've actually seen Chrysalis execs 
smugly celebrating the Bible’s success on AOR radio 
and beyond. 

But there are still a few areas in which Boo is not so 
self-assured. He says “I really don’t understand what 
heavy metal is all about.” And after a ponderous 
pause, he confesses, “I wish | was bit stranger 
sometimes.” 

—Michael Azerrad 
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ALL'S FAIR IN LOVE 


here's something about when a 

woman sings, she commands 

an empathy. A power,” says 
Fairground Attraction’s songwriter 
and guitarist Mark Nevins. “I'm a real 
fan of great girl singers and to find one 
is very difficult. That’s why | had to 
work with Eddi.” As he speaks of his 
band’s singer Eddi Reader, Nevins 
reels with images of Judy Garland and 
Patsy Cline. “When | was fourteen,” 
he recalls, “seeing documentaries on 
television about Edith Piaf made a 
massive impression on me. It’s the 
woman reaching out; if she sings 
about having a broken heart, you can 
really feel it. She makes you under- 
stand it.” 

Eddi Reader's saxophone-like voice 
provokes associations with the nearly 
mythological girl. singers of big band 
days whose vocal ranges were bound- 
less. At moments her voice seems ac- 
tually possessed by the lovely legends 


whom she emulates. And Fairground 
Attraction’s debut album The First of a 
Million Kisses upholds, but modern- 
izes, the sort of romantic promise of a 
bygone era. 

‘An unassuming English band, Fair- 
ground Attraction is known for acous- 
tic simplicity in a time of computers 
and sampling, and its members are all 
slightly shocked by their rise to laurels 
and fame. “We really just did it for 
fun,” Nevins explains. “Well, not 
quite for fun, ‘cause it was like all we 
lived for, all we wanted to do. But not 
from the point of view of the business 
‘or making hit records. We didn’t see 
that connected with us at all. But it 
was making the songs—to make true 
music—music that was true for all 
four of us. 

“We thought that people were 
probably getting tired of hearing mu- 
sic made by machines, because it 
eventually turns you into a machine,” 





says Nevins. “It's dangerous ‘cause 
there’s absolutely no human contact 
at all—like with Acid House. You're 
just trying to tune out as much as you 
can and forget the fact that you're 
alive, rather than trying to see if there's 
something positive. You're just trying 
to blot yourself out.” He stops for a 
moment, then laughs. “I sound like 
‘one of those evangelists in the ‘50s 
when Elvis came along! But that’s 
what I'm like, | guess. | don’t know. | 
just worry about the machines. We're 
trying to be more optimistic in our 
songs—like William Saroyan’s Hu- 
man Comedy.” 


Perhaps it’s the fact that they’re all 
in their thirties, or almost-thirties, that 
gives them their spiritual head start 
over their pop peers. Eddi just had a 
little boy, Charlie, and parenthood 
will inevitably effect the band. How 
much and in what capacity is 
uncertain. 

One sign of maturity, or self-confi- 
dence, is Fairground Attraction’s un- 
complicated style. They don’t dress 
up. In fact, Eddi looks more like your 
intellectual cousin than she does the 
tragic chanteuse. Nevins shrugs. “We 
never really thought that we didn’t 
dress up, but everyone kept saying it.” 
Eddi says slyly, “I get sick of all this 
about me not looking glamorous. | 
teally try to look good, me.” 

While planning to tour America, Ja- 
pan, and Europe, the band remains 
undaunted, their ethics uncompro- 
mised. Nevins says, rocking back in 
his chair, “I’ve never asked Eddi to do 
a song that she didn’t love, because if 
you're gonna do something, it’s gotta 
be because you love to do it.” 


—lennifer Houlton 
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HI, GIRLS | C'MON INTO MY PAD...“HEY” THIS CRIB 1S BUILT 
ON ROCK N’ ROLL/.,,, PEOPLE CALL ME AN ASSHOLE, BUT TELL 
ME, DOES AN ASSHOLE LIVE IN A BITCHIN’ ABODE LIKE THIS? 
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The Kids Are Not Alrigh 


After 20 years of war, 
Belfast has spawned a 

new generation of terrorists. 
Their average age is;nine. 





open, tires slowly rolling over the clumps of grass, the engine silent. As it 
got closer you could see little legs pushing from under the open doors. 

Little hands on the frame where the windshield met the car doors. And you 
could hear little grunts of exertion as the car rolled nearer. Ruddy-faced kids 
with buzz cuts and freckles and dirt smeared across their cheeks paused to 
look up at the photographer as he snapped off a roll. 

Their first reaction was to attack. Like they had always attacked first and 
sorted it out later. 

“Take my foacking picture mister and I'll slit your foacking throat.”” 

“Turn your head so | don’t get your faces,’ the photographer called back at 
them. The kids were well aware that the British soldiers were:watching from 
behind the black slits of their garrison on top of the 19th floor tower looming 
directly in the background. They were always watching. No one was quite 
sure how they came and went. The elevator still worked, but no one ever saw 
the soldiers use it. The helicopters that sat stationary about 1,500 feet up in the 
air for half-hour stretches, serving as mobile high-techlistening posts, would 
once in a while buzz over the tower and drop bundles of supplies. An even 
more common presence were the four-man teams of soldiers, called “bricks’’ 
by the army, that slowly, methodically, moved through the housing project as 
if they were retaking an enemy stronghold. They were. 


T he car looked like it was crawling across the field on its own—the doors 








Every day they entered the project, one man always covering the other 
three, aiming his rifle at the women and the rooftops and the children and the 
windows. The point man stops and takes up a defensive position, gun aimed 
at an imagined target, while the other three move ahead, constantly repeat- 
ing the process, until they have defensively leap-frogged through the project 
and are picked up by the armored cars, to continue the patrol through the 





Playing in the ashes. Article by Legs McNeil 
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Photography by Jim Tynan/Visions 
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city streets. 

The “bricks” came and went, but no one ever 
came down from the tower. The children were 
used to the soldiers. They had grown up with them 
and knew nothing else. The police, called R.U.C. 
(Royal Ulster Constabulary) men, hadn't set foot in 
this housing project without the soldiers’ protec- 
tion since the Belfast riots of 1969. And the army 
patrols were more concerned with booby traps or 
snipers than with the children destroying the place. 

The car the kids were pushing was a Mazda. It 
looked like a brand new Honda, Toyota, or Datsun. 
Except all the windows were smashed, the dash 
board gutted, the seats slashed, and there were tiny 
sneaker prints all over the hood. After several hun- 
dred feet the kids tired and simply let the car roll 
into a brick wall, crystalizing the already fractured 
headlights. Three kids left the car and began paw- 
ing through the littered field looking for bits of 
newspaper. The ringleader, a squat heavy-trunked 
little guy, sat on the ground mesmerized by a clear 
plastic cigarette lighter, obsessively striking. the 
round flint, then pausing and holding the lighter up 
to the sun to see if it still had fluid. Then he tried to 
ignite weathered scraps of litter. 

‘On the field where they were “playing” there 
once stood the rest of the housing project, but it had 
long since been bulldozed under after too many 
years of bombings, rioting, and neglect. Now the 
leveled field was only grass and trash all the way to 
the street, where large boulders had been placed to 
discourage cars. 

As the sun was setting over the rest of the housing 
project, a lone R.U.C. man stood on the perimeter 
of the field, behind one of the boulders, pointing 
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out the smashed car to a middle-aged couple. The 
couple, who were Protestant, listened to the cop, 
and then slowly, nervously, began walking toward 
the car, looking back over their shoulders at the 
R.U.C. man for support, buthe had suddenly disap- 
peared. They were glancing up at the windows of 
the main wing of the Catholic housing project. Try- 
ing not to show the fear that might prompt an at- 
tack. The couple, in their fifties, looked like a 
proper British husband and wife, the kind that take 
the dog for “walkies” and hate confrontation. As 
they neared the car and recognized it as their own, 
they began shaking their heads in amazement. One 
of the kids stood on the roof of the car ignoring the 
couple, surveying the glass, looking to find a sec- 
tion to kick in that wasn’t already broken. The kid 
with the lighter tore himself away from building his 
newspaper torch and, without the least bit of fear or 
concern, asked, “Hey mister, want me to torch the 
car for the insurance?” Another kid slid off the 
hood of the car and into the driver's seat, playing 
with the gutted wires of the dash, making sure he 
had pulled out everything of interest. 

The couple surveyed the extent of the damage to 
what had been the family car and tried to ignore the 
three little boys playing with its carcass. The pho- 
tographer’s presence only made the adults more 
nervous. 

“Hey mister, we used your car last night to trans- 
port an arms shipment,” the little Catholic boy with 
the lighter informed the nervous couple ashe finally 
got his torch going and walked over to the shred- 
ded back seat. The flames caught and the husband 
and wife quickly moved back across the field, 

“We used the car to get some more jelly to blow 


you all up!’ the one on the hood called after them 
as he danced a little jig on top of the car, while the 
the third one sat in the driver's seat, pretending he 
was racing, unconcerned by the flames raging bes 
hind him. 

“Dontcha think it’s gonna blow?” the American 
photographer asked, moving back as he clicked off 
another roll. 

“Nah. We use petrol here. First the tires go, and 
then in 15 minutes the engine goes,” the veteran 
ringleader explained in a bored tone, then giggled 
at the photographer's fear of an exploding car. Mo- 
ments later the entire inside of the car was in 
flames. The boy in the front finally scurried from his, 
seat, now that it had gotten too hot. The one on the 
roof kept up his dance, jitterbugging faster to avoid 
his pant legs catching fire. Finally it was too much 
for even these kids and they all climbed away, but 
stayed as close as possible to the flaming wreck un- 
til they got bored and turned to harass the photog- 
rapher. First the tires went, one at a time, and 15 
minutes later the engine. 

In the last 20 years of occupying Northern Ire- 
land, the British soldiers have seen thousands of 
cars being burned in this housing project known as 
Divis Flats. It is a way of life. What no one seemed 
to notice, though, was that these 8-, 9-, and 10- 
year-old kids have lost all fear. Have become im- 
mune to any notion of peace. They are addicted to 
stealing the cars and burning them. Besides getting 
drunk and sniffing glue there is little else that pro- 





The kid with the lighter admiring his handiwork. 
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vides the same adrenalin rush. At ten years old 
these kids can already drive better than Starsky and 
Hutch. The only thrill left is flooring the gas peddle 
and smashing through the British checkpoints 
where the soldiers open fire with everything they 


have, afraid they are being hit with an IRA car bomb. 


The British and the IRA both agree that they have 
created little monsters. The IRA had taken to round- 
ing up all the “joyriders” and “hoods,” as they are 
called, and making them stand outside the Catholic 
Church in Twinbrook wearing placards that read | 
AM A HOOD and I AM A JOYRIDER, like some 
absurd parochial school punishment. It didn’t 
work, Now, they inflict private gang beatings for 
the crime of “anti-social behavior.” Or shoot them 
in the kneecaps. The British soldiers just shoot 
them, Not that the kids don’t have some form of 
punishment coming. They have already caused the 
deaths of scores of pedestrians by their reckless 
driving. Careless, remorseless attacks on innocent 
victims, just like the IRA and the British. Only these 
kids follow no ideology nor believeany cause. They 
are only imitating the big boys around them. The 
deaths caused by the joyriders may not seem like 
such a big deal in a war zone. But the bodies were 
beginning to pile up. After twenty years of war, this 
new strain of “Clockwork Orange” kids have be- 
come a force to reckon with. They aren’t about to 
just go away. In fact, if anything, they are growing. 
A new manifestation of twenty years of madness, 
Except that this contingent of pre-adolescent luna- 
tics have joined the madness for the fun of it. They 
have grown up addicted to the explosions. And 
they want more, because there literally isn’t any- 
thing else to do.” 


an | borrow your bullet-proof vest?” | asked 
the photographer as we packed up our gear, 
sprawled over the bedroom floor. 

A family in Twinbrook, a small middle-class 
community at the far end of the Falls Road, had 
been nice enough to put us up. Twinbrook reminds 
you of American suburbs, except for the pro-IRA 
graffiti on the walls and the memorial to former 
Twinbrook resident Bobby Sands, the leader of the 
Long Kesh prison hunger strike who starved himself 


to death for the cause in 1981. The family we were 
staying with was typically Irish. The dad was a big, 
good-looking, fun-loving guy, always with a kind 
word and a charming smile, who worked too hard 
at his night job in the factory. The mom, a self- 
effacing, generous woman, worried over her chil- 
dren and worked hard to make the house a home. 
John, the youngest child and only son, drove one of 
the old, black, London cabs up and down the Falls 
Road, drank too much, and still lived at home. His 
coldest sister worked for a large pharmaceutical 
company in London; the middle one had just 
moved back down the street and was waiting for 
her husband to return home from London where he 
had also landed a good job. The third sister, the one 
who hadn't gone looking for her fortune away from 
Northern Ireland, had spent the last nine years in 
jail for shooting a cop. The war is always around 
you, even if it’s just out of reach. 

“Can | borrow your bullet-proof vest?” 

The war is like the Irish themselves, slow, pon- 
derous, stubborn, and elusive. A nightmare of Brit- 
ish soldiers walking through the front yard 
checking your milk bottle empties to see if you 
have extra guests, of patrols of armored cars mov- 
ing down the rolling Twinbrook streets like a sur- 
real procession of picnickers looking Tor the right 
spot to lay their blankets, Of checkpoints and ha- 
rassment. Of marches and funerals. Of murals and 
slogans. Slow and ponderous, and then lightning- 
flashes of IRA sniper attacks, SAS (the elite British 
military unit) shootouts, car-bomb explosions 
blowing up the wrong people, and British soldiers 
firing plastic bullets, roll-on-deodorant-sized pro- 
jectiles of solid plastic that travel at 200 miles per 
hour, into crowds of women and children. 

“Can | borrow your bullet-proof vest?” 

“No.” 

We were getting on each other's nerves, hanging 
out every day in a weird state of delayed anxiety, 
alternating between boredom and adrenalin 
rushes. And now we were both a bit jumpy at the 
prospect of covering a demonstration up the Falls 
Road. It was at the marches that the shit usually hit 
the fan. 

This latest war in Northern Ireland started off 20 
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years ago with the best intentions. In 1968 it 
seemed the world was lost in political upheaval. In 
America the civil rights movement was trans- 
formed into urban guerilla warfare with the assassi- 
nation of Martin Luther King. Vietnam escalated 
into a horrifying blood bath with the Tet Offensive. 
Russia invaded Czechoslovakia, Biafra was a kill- 
ing field, students in Paris almost took over the gov- 
ernment after months of rioting. The brush fires of 
the disaffected against the power stR.U.C.ture were 
raging out of control. In Northern Ireland it was no 
different. 

Inspired by Dr. Martin Luther King and the 
American civil rights movement, the Catholic mi- 
nority in the North decided to use non-violence 
and civil disobedience as a tool for equality against 
the discrimination of the Protestant Loyalist Estab- 
lishment. It was the same old story, housing, jobs, 
and a vote that meant something. It wasn’t the Prot- 
estant people, but the way the system was set up. Is 
still set up. 

On October Sth, 1968, a couple hundred con- 
cerned Catholics and Protestants arrived in the city 
of Londonderry (or just Derry if you're Catholic) to 
march for better housing. The march had been 
banned by Londonderry authorities two days prior, 
but after much debate between the Derry Housing 
Action Committee and the civil rights activists, it 
was decided to go through with the march in spite 
of the feeling that there might be trouble. 

When the marchers arrived at the bottleneck that 
was the Craigavon Bridge, the police reacted. Four 
rows deep, they halted the marchers at the bridge. 
Then when the last of them had stopped, another 
contingent of police closed in from the rear, cutting 
off all escape. Then the cops fanned out until the 
marchers were surrounded. 

“The police just went mad. They moved in on all 
four sides with truncheons and heels and boots and 
beat everybody off the street. Men were beaten in 
the testicles. Water cannons drove demonstrators 
back into police lines. 

“| was standing almost paralyzed, watching the 
expressions on the faces of the police. Arms and 
legs were flying everywhere, but what horrified me 
most was the evil delight the police were showing 
as they beat people down, and beat them again to 
prevent them gettng up,”” Sean Gallagher, Chief 
Marshall of the parade that day recently told the 
Republican News, the official newspaper of the 
Irish Republican Army. 

Television captured everything, and the entire 
country was politicized overnight. The riot on 
Duke Street's Craigavon Bridge had the same effect 
on Northern Ireland’s Catholic minority that Chica- 
go Mayor Daley's out-of-control cops at the ‘68 
Democratic Convention had on the American 
youth culture. They now knew that the other side 
was playing for keeps. In the U.S., the Weather Un- 
derground, a bunch of rich kids in love with the 
romanticized image of the revolutionary, planted a 
few bombs and helped Tim Leary escape from pris- 
‘on. In Northern Ireland, every Catholic kid who. 
had grudgingly tolerated the constant abuse of the 
R.U.C. set out to avenge their family’s good name 
by joining the IRA 

But it wasn’t the IRA who reintroduced killing as 
a political weapon in Northern Ireland. That dis- 
tinction belongs to Reverend lan Kyle Paisley, and 
his extremist Protestant followers, who go under 
names that sound like ‘50s gangs from the Bronx: 
the Red Hand Commandoes, Orange Volunteers, 








Mr. and Mrs. Doherty in their home in New Lodge 
with a picture of their son Joe, held in U.S. prisons 
for six years without being charged. 


B-Specials Association, and Paisley’s own Ulster 
Protestant Volunteers. They all operate, more or 
less, under the general umbrella of the Ulster Vol- 
unteer Force, or UVF for short. Reverend Paisley is 
a preacher cut from the same hypocritical and me- 
galomaniacal cloth as our own Jimmy Swaggart 
and Jerry Falwell. The kind of guy who invokes 
God’s implied sanction of his agenda of bigotry 
and hate and power lust. Paisley hated everything 
Catholic. ‘‘Rome may paint her face and attire her 
hair like Jezebel of old, but | still recognize the mur- 
derous wrinkies on the brow of the old scarlet- 
robed hag. She may clothe herself in the finest at- 
tire, but underneath the gorgeous robes | see the 
leperous garments of her whoredom,” Paisley 
wrote of the Roman Catholic Church in a searing 
editorial to the newspapers, causing some to spec- 
ulate that he really wanted to fuck the Roman 
Catholic Church, not destroy it. As insane as Pais- 
ley is, his message caught on, usually with former 
officers of the British Army who had witnessed first 
hand the fall of the British Empire after World War 
Il and vowed to keep Northern Ireland within Loy- 
alist rule so that there would always be some piece 
of the Empire to play with. Followers of Paisley like 
Augustus “Gutsy” Spence, along with his drink- 
ing buddies, began murdering innocent Cath- 


olics in an attempt to intimidate the disenchanted 
Catholic minority in 1966. Spence and his merry 
men first shot to death a drunk singing Republican 
songs in June 1966, and two months later shot to 
death Peter Ward, a Catholic who they mistakenly 
believed was a Republican activist. Spence was 
convicted and jailed for Ward's murder, but the 
damage was done, the die of the Ulster conflict was 
cast. 

By 1969 the North was ready to explode. It came 
during the annual Junior Orange Parade off the 
Shankill Road in West Belfast, right around the cor- 
ner from Divis Flats. Protestants accused Catholics 
of pelting paraders with stones and retaliated with 
petrol bombs. Rioting ensued, barricades went up 
around neighborhoods, buses burned, the R.U.C. 
were outnumbered and the entire world watched 
on television as Catholic and Protestant went at 
each other's throats. BELFAST RIOTS WORST IN 
34 YEARS, the Irish Times proclaimed under a ban- 
ner headline, and the British, realizing the situation 
was out of hand, deployed the Queens Regiment 
eleven days later. But a funny thing happened 
when the British soldiers arrived. Instead of staying 
a neutral peace-keeping force, they laid siege 
around the Catholic barricades, holding the popu- 
lation prisoner, and keeping their rifles trained on 





the Catholics, even though it was the Protestants 
who had initially clashed and inflicted casualties 
on the outnumbered police. And as the situation 
continued to grow more violent and complicated, 
the British stayed trained on the Catholics for the 
next 20 years as the riots transformed themselves 
into a guerilla war of national liberation, and finally 
into a fucking free-for-all. 

‘As the IRA grew more vicious in its attacks—car 
bombs, assassinations (the most infamous being 
British war hero Lord Mountbatten), and other hit- 
and-run attacks in the '70s—the British retaliated 
with diplock courts, a system that eliminates trial 
by jury; “supergrasses” (slang for “informer’’), a 
system in which an informer’s uncorroborated 
statement has jailed up to 27 people at a time with- 
out the accused being able to confront his accuser 
in open court; internment, whichis a nice word for 
being thrown in prison for up to three years without 
being charged with a crime. 

Now the British are using extradition—shipping 
suspected Republican “criminals” back to the 
North from the Republican free state of the South— 














The children of the Falls Road play in the street, 
while the R.U.C. men chat, and the camouflaged 
British soldier relaxes his machine gun 
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and a ban on anyone connected with the Sinn Fein 
(pronounced “’Shin Fian’”) Party, the political wing, 
of the IRA, whose members happen to hold duly 
elected public offices. 

And so the madness escalates, the IRA with ter- 
rorist attacks and the British with the might of their 
army and a system of government bent on repres- 
sion. Two forces, believing themselves fully justi- 
fied, are locked in such a struggle that there’s no 
end in sight. And the result is a nation of children, 
societally orphaned, a generation mutated out of 
the biology of war. Children who, when they are 
sent to the South for vacation, become bored with 
the peace and end up teaching their newfound 
friends in Dublin how to steal, burn, and destroy. A 
generation of cyberpunks whose only satisfaction 
in life is watching the explosions. Feeding the 
flames. Reducing their world to ashes. 


's you move west out of downtown Belfast 

to the bottom of Falls Road, the main wing. 

of the Divis Flats housing project looms di- 
rectly in the foreground like a giant billboard that 
reads “Welcome to Despair!’ And in the very be- 
ginning of the Falls Road, right at the edge of the 
city, sits the Black Taxi Stand, a large parking lot 
filled with rows of old black London Taxi Cabs 
waiting to fill up with passengers like minibuses be- 
fore making the journey back up the Falls Road. | 
the first indication that this is a divided city. In 
town, the cabs are the regular-colored economy 
cars, but they won't make the trip into West Belfast. 
And the buses, with their destination signs spelled 
out like endorsements for different neighborhoods, 
were the first to be attacked whenever trouble 
broke out, and were always being pulled out of ser- 
vice. So a few enterprising Catholics bought some 
cold London cabs and now it’s the only way to travel 
on the Falls Road. 

The photographer was the last passenger to 
climb into the cab to New Lodge Road. In the back 
sat a pretty red-headed girl with freckles, cradling, 
her two-week-old baby. Next to her was a young, 
fat man in his early twenties, unshaven, with black 
hair and eyes bloodshot from a morning drinking 
Guinness at the pub. Taking up the seat behind the 
driver and facing the back of the cab were two shy 
school girls in pleated skirts, uniform jackets, 
sweaters and white blouses, clutching shopping 
bags and averting the photographer's stare. The 
sudden intimacy of being thrown together in the 
back of the cab invited more than a casual glance. 
The two girls talked of school and the photographer 
asked the mother about the baby, while the young 
man brooded and they all bounced over the pot- 
holes, and then, one by one, banged on the glass 
portion with a 50-pence pieceto signal the driver it 
was their stop. The photographer got out on the up- 
per New Lodge Road in front of the Joe Doherty 
Mural where the R.U.C. were patroling. Two 
R.U.C. men stopped him before he went further. 

“And what might you be doing?” the skinny Loy- 
alist cop asked in a friendly tone as if he wanted the 
information out of curiosity’s sake instead of trying 
to monitor IRA “terrorist” activity. 

“Oh just going to take some pictures of the peo- 
ple," the photographer answered in his heavy 
Brooklyn accent. 

“A Yank are ya then?” 

The photographer produced his passport, press 
cards, and answered all the standard questions, 
adding that cops in New York made 30 grand a 
year and lived in middle-class houses in Queens 
with round, above-ground swimming pools in the 
backyard. He was trying to find a common de- 
nominator with the cop and ignore the reality of the 
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friendly interrogation. The R.U.C. man thought for 
a minute about his life as a policeman in New York 
City and then said, “I hear it's too dangerous 
there?” 

The photographer wanted to laugh. Overhead a 
helicopter sat monitoring conversations and main- 
taining surveillance. On the New Lodge Road, a 
patrol of armored cars drove by with soldiers stick- 
ing out of the back turrets, aiming machine guns, 
and on every building were slogans promoting the 
IRA and the Provos (the Provisional IRA). After the 
R.U.C. man told him to have a nice stay and moved 
off, the photographer decided to circle around the 
block a few times before asking a group of children 
playing in the street which door along the row of 
houses belonged to the Doherty family. When he 
finally found the right house and knocked on the 
door, he looked over his shoulder to see if the 
R.U.C. had followed him. They hadn’‘t, but they 
were probably aware of anyone visiting the Do- 
herty residence. For, in British eyes, Joe Doherty 
was one of the most notorious terrorists in the 20- 
year conilict. An IRA sympathizer since his early 
teens, he was first arrested and interrogated at age 
16, and interned without being charged at 17 in 
Long Kesh Prison. After his release, he was caught 
with’a gun and served more time. By the time he 
was in his mid-twenties he was almost killed when. 
the SAS raided an IRA stronghold he was in and 
during the ensuing shootout a British captain was 
killed. Joe was captured and interrogated for seven 
days and then put in Castleray Prison. While wait- 
ing to be sentenced, Doherty and seven other IRA 
men escaped and made their way to the South of 
Ireland, Most of the others were picked up by the 
Free State authorities and sentenced to ten years for 
escaping prison. It was the first time anyone was 
sentenced in the Republic for a crime committed in 
the North. Realizing he wasn’t safe even in the 
South, Doherty made his way to America where he 
got a job as a bartender at Clancy's Bar on 60th 
Street in Manhattan until the FBI nabbed him and 
he was thrown in Metropolitan Correctional Center 





where he’s been for the last six years, the longest a 
person has ever been held in a U.S. prison without 
being charged. And there he sits as the Thatcher 
government desperately tries to extradite him; as 
the State Department uses his case like a political 
football during election time to get the Irish vote; as 
Joe himself tries for political asylum in the United 
States. And his mother and father sit at home, pray- 
ing that their son, a constant headache to the 
American government and its international rela- 
tions, doesn’t have a fatal accident in prison before 
his case is decided, 

Mary Doherty, Joe’s mother, was in the kitchen 
making tea when the photographer reintroduced 
himself—they met at a funeral a couple of years 
ago—and asked if he could take some pictures. 
Mrs. Doherty is a bit camera shy, but said yes in 
hope that the publicity would help bring attention 
to her son's case. They all moved into the front 
room of the row house for tea and biscuits as Mau- 
reen Doherty, Joe’s sister, minded the youngest of 
her four children. Mrs. Doherty is your prototypical 
mom, warm, generous, and anxious that the tea 
and biscuits are just right. 

The photographer asked if this was the house Joe 
was raised in and Mrs. Doherty proceeded to tell 
Joe's story. 

“Joe was born in 1955, and then | bought a 
house over in this area. At the time Joe was born, 
this area was predominantly Protestant. So we very 
often went with Protestant people and we had Prot- 
estant friends and that you know. This is what an- 
noys me about the British. They tell us that this is a 
religious war. It is not. In fact, there’s four members 
of my family married to Protestants, believe it or 
not. And Joe and his cousins and sisters all had 
grown up with Protestant friends, By then the trou- 
ble had started and they all went away. That was 
1969. And the Protestants that lived in this area, 
they moved out, | remember watching the riots in 
Derry on the television. Oh, yes, | watched it. Mau- 
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LIFE AFTER SID 


Royal Shakespeare Company director Ron Daniels called Gary Oldman 
“probably the best actor of his generation.” 


Article by Graham Fuller 


id and Nancy's opening shot of Sid’s big 

spiky head, as he sits beside Nancy’s corpse, 

consecrated Gary Oldman’s stardom even 
before he'd opened his mouth. Now, like the pad- 
lock and chain Nancy gave Sid and Sid’s mom gave 
Oldman, Alex Cox’s 1986 film hangs heavily 
around the 30-year-old British actor's neck. Al- 
though Oldman recently completed his sixth mov- 
ie, Chattahoochee, in Columbia, South Carolina, 
his portrayal of the late Sex Pistol (dead a decade 
‘on February 2) still haunts him. He recalls ducking 
out of a recent festival screening of his as-yet-unre- 
leased thriller Criminal Law. 

“1 got so terrified that | had to go to the bar and 
have a couple of stiff vodkas,”” he says in his flat- 
voweled South London accent, “but | saw these 
people at a party afterwards, and they said, ‘Oh 
yeah, | thought you was good . . . but sheeit, as Sid 
Vicious, you blew me away, maaan.’ I’m starting to 
think, ‘Well, what about this film?’ I'm very flat- 
tered that they still like Sid and Nancy, but it’s one 
I've got to bury.” 


Oldman was born on March 21, 1958, the son of a 
welder who left the family when Gary was seven. 
So he did Beatles impressions to amuse his mother 
and two sisters (who both married and divorced 
small-time villains). After a miserable time at 
school, he worked in a sports shop and saw Mal- 
colm McDowell in Raging Moon and If. . . Perhaps 
McDowell’s machine-gunning of his teachers in 
the latter appealed to Oldman, because after that 
he only wanted to act. 

He studied with the Rose Bruford College of 
Speech and Drama and graduated to provincial 
rep, before ending up at London’s Royal Court, a 
magnet for every subversive talent in British the- 
ater. He was acclaimed for the social misfits he 
played in three Edward Bond plays. As the skin- 
head Coxy in Mike Leigh’s TV film, Meantime, 
‘Oldman gave the first indication that he fully un- 
derstood the incoherent rage of British youth under 
Thatcher. Then this self-professed Elton John and 
Rod Stewart fan tested for Sid. 
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He's certainly the most intense. 


It’s nearly impossible to get Oldman to reflecton 
his past movies. When talking about acting (which 
he does compulsively), he constantly harps on be- 
ing “in the moment.” It’s easy, though, to see why 
people remember his first film. Alex Cox engraved 
his tombstone tribute to punk’s Tristan and Isolde 
with indelible images: Sid beating up on a public 
telephone as we watch him from inside a Midwest- 
em coffee shop; lurching through a plate-glass 
door; kissing Nancy (Chloe Webb) as garbage cans 
drop from the sky. 

Oldman’s characters to date have all lived on the 
‘edge. In Stephen Frears’ Prick Up Your Ears, he was 
Joe Orton, the playwright whose black comedies 
lacerated the social hypocrisies of the ‘60s and 
who, twenty years before AIDS, turned indiscrimi- 
nate sex into an art form. “He was so evidently well 
cast that once he got his confidence going and set- 
tled down, he became a joy,” remarks Frears. “He 
so clearly understood the character.” The film's 
shot of Oldman held aloft by anonymous hands in 
a public toilet is a paean to gay rapture. 

In Nicolas Roeg’s perverse psychosexual fanta- 
sy, Track 29, Oldman sits among a heap of dolls, 
his malevolent eyes haloed by his unruly amber 
hair and the word “Mother” scrawled across his 
chest; he leers at Theresa Russell in a way that a 
little boy shouldn't regard his mom, even if he is 
just a figment of her imagination. The film’s writer, 
Dennis Potter (The Singing Detective), noted: 
“Gary's a formidable actor, but he’s a delinquent 
actor, as well . . .he makes you feel nervous watch- 
ing him.” 

Oldman’s most conventional screen role to date 
is in Martin Campbell's graphic Criminal Law, as a 
brilliant Boston lawyer whose client, Kevin Bacon, 
has been accused of strangling and burning wom- 
en who have had abortions. By the time the two 
men have fatefully bonded, Strangers on a Train- 
style, Oldman realizes that Bacon is the killer, leav- 
ing him with an awful dilemma. The part is odd for 
Oldman because he’s so normal—albeit a loner 
and an obsessive. "It’s a complete and utter depar- 
ture for me,’ he says, “because it represents a 
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whole culture that | don’t understand. I'm not an 
American, I've never studied law. There is some- 
thing about doing a part like this that is really put- 
ting your balls on the line.” 

In his latest film, Colin Gregg’s We Think the 
World of You, due out this month, Oldman is an 
East End sailor, Johnny, with a permanently preg- 
nant wife, a beautiful Alsatian bitch named Evie, 
and a jealous middle-class ex-lover, Frank (Alan 
Bates), When Johnny, a lugubrious, affectionate 
guy with a “duck’s arse” quiff and a vulnerability 
that Oldman similarly detected in Sid, goes to pris- 
on for housebreaking, Frank takes pity on neglect- 
ed Evie—she becomes a Johnny substitute. It was a 
minor workout for Oldman, who shot all his scenes 
in five days, mostly opposite Bates, whose “angry 
young man” lineage he shares, 

The film is a subtle, low-key adaptation of a 50s 
novel by J.R. Ackerley, whose own failed affairs, 
generally with working-class boys, were assuaged 
by his attachment to an ex-lover’s Alsatian. But it’s 
not really a story about man’s best friend at all. “It’s 
about class," says Oldman, “‘Frank’s a snob who 
manipulates Johnny's family, but Johnny uses 
Frank, too, in a game of tug-of-war. It's cruel and 
sentimental, but it had a quaintness which | liked. 
Also nobody was getting beaten up or screaming, 
“Fuck you, motherfucker.’ "” 

Not quite the case in The Firm, the TV film which 
Oldman finished for director Alan Clarke before 
We Think the World of You, but which may be too 
savage to be broadcast now that British TV is being 
policed by a new government watchdog commit- 
tee. The Firm follows the highly organized thug ele- 
ment among West Ham United football club's 
supporters. No matter that Oldman doesn’t look as 
if he would last five minutes on England's bloody 
soccer terraces; he plays the yob mastermind, a 
cashmere-clad real-estate salesman who, in spe- 
cially booked hotel conference rooms, recruits fas- 
cistic bully boys for terror campaigns against 
European fans. I play a psychopath who can’t go 
through the week without hitting someone, but this 
guy's so smart he can beat you up with words. 


Hair: Michelle Johnson 
‘Makeup: Jef Goodwin, 


“My real-life wife [actress Lesley Manville] 
played my wife in it. We came back from our hon- 
eymoon in Venice, and then spent the next five 
weeks beating the shit out of each other in front of 
the camera.” 

Chattahoochee, directed by Mick Jackson and 
co-starring Dennis Hopper, marks another leap for 
Oldman. He plays Emmett Foley, a Korean War vet 
who lands in a Florida mental hospital after at- 
tempting suicide, and becomes a healing figure for 
institutionalized criminals like Hopper. Oldman 
turned down several films and plays to work on thi: 
project. “I'd read some scripts where characters 
spoke monologues full of self-analysis, and ended 
up saying, ‘Well, now I know why I hated mother.’ 
But this is spare, economical writing. It's very much 
in the head.” 

Anexistential delinquent on the screen, Oldman 
is a nervy perfectionist off it. ‘I’m caught between 
the devil and the deep blue sea,’ he says. ““There’s 
a side of me that really doesn’t enjoy it, because of 
the angst it gives me, because | worry so much. | do 
a scene and ten minutes or half an hour later, I’m 
still thinking about it. I'll be walking down the 
street six months later, and it'll flash in my mind. It 
used to drive me mad. So now I try to do a scene 

t about it.’ 
is agonizing about each take, however, 
Oldman quite clearly has—with a little help from 
his directors and editors—an instinct for the 
moment 

“When | first saw Sid and Nancy, | thought, ‘I'm 
never going to work in films again, no one’s going 
to employ me.’ | was horrified. But | recently ac- 
quired a tape of it and watched a bit. | thought, 
‘Well, that’s okay—but not perfect.’ Ultimately, 
you just have to trust the people who are watching. 

“But however long this lasts, and however long 
I'm an actor, | just want to put one film up there— 
just one—to blow the fuckers away, a film that 
even | could sit through—and I think I’ve got one in 
me. Ironically enough, | won't know when that'll 
be—if it’s next year or when I'm 40. In the mean- 
time, the more you do, the scarier it gets.” @ 
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HATING U2 


U2 set out to become the biggest band 
in the world. Now they’re fighting to avoid being 
crushed by their own myth. 


crowds around most record stores are lining up. 
around the block. A tramp wandering by joins 
the crowd, hoping to see a miracle, preferably 
someone who can turn water into elderberry wine. 

“Are you also waiting to get a copy of the new 
U2 album?” one of the congregation asks. 

“Agh. Them. Christ no,’” he grumbles, and scut- 
tles over to the nearest alehouse. 

Ah. Them. Suddenly nothing is that surprising 
anymore. For U2, anything is possible. The band’s 
new album, Rattle and Hum, went double plati- 
num in Britain on advance sales alone. Dublin rec- 
ord stores were forced to open at midnight on the 
day of its debut to avoid riots. It is now the fastest- 
selling album in British record history. 

U2 are without doubt the biggest band in the 
world. Their last album, The Joshua Tree, has now 
sold in excess of 14 million copies, and the group's 
global tour last year put them in front of over three 
million people, grossing over 40 million dollars. In 
the face of such titanic adoration, U2 should feel 


| t's midnight, Sunday night in Dublin, and the 


‘on top of the world. Instead, the day after, Bono 
looks like he’s stranded on the wrong end of a bot- 
tomless pit. 

“I’m going to destroy the whole fuckin’ U2 myth, 
the U2 godhead,” he says, looking half-cooked 
and slightly bemused. He won't do a proper inter- 
view this time around because he thinks he has 
nothing to say, and wants to leave the explaining to 
guitarist the Edge and bassist Adam Clayton. The 
irony is that at the moment he has lots to say, but 
little or no voice to say it with. Today he’s ina bad 
way. The following day he’s king of the castle 
again. It is typical for him to oscillate between ex- 
tremes, tipping into bouts of melancholy. Being 
Bono for just one day would scramble most ration- 
al minds. So what's it like to be Bono all the time? 

“It's very ... difficult at the moment. | don’t 
know. If I talk for too long now I'll say something I'll 
regret.” He shakes his head and adjusts his hat. 
“4t’s important that | keep things together, but it’s 
not easy sometimes. Everything | say becomes 
some sort pf statement, something of vast impor- 








Article by Ted Mico 
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Adam Clayton and Dave ‘the Edge’ Evans. 





tance. | could go on stage, unzip my pants, and 
hang my dick out and people would think it was 
some statement about something.” 

U2 are still learning to live with the conflicts 
they've inherited with their acclaim. Many believe 
Bono the awe-inspiring star can’t cope with Bono 
the ordinary human being, which is usually a rec- 
ipe for mental meltdown. In a nearby pub, the Edge 
and Adam sit opposite one another and muse over 
the singer's predicament. 

EDGE: “He has his moments. As a character he’s 
alittle strange. We hold together because we look 
after one another. If Bono gets too freaked out 
there's always someone there to tell him to get it 
together.” 

ADAM: “Bono can go pretty far out there. It’s not 
as simple as sex, drugs, and rock’n’roll. You can 
lose your mind very easily under the pressure he’s 
under sometimes.” 
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For over three months last year, as the band invit- 
ed a 40-member film crew along the second leg of 
the “Joshua Tree” tour through the States, U2‘s ev- 
ery waking move was captured on celluloid. Bono 
couldn't even relieve himself without some voice 
in the next cubicle shouting “Turn over.” It must 
have been the nearest a rock star has ever come to 
being a U.S. presidential candidate. 

ADAM: “Oh no, no. Being a presidential candi- 
date is the closest thing to being a rock star!" 

EDGE: “We were stupid enough to agree to do 
the film in the first place. We only had ourselves to 
blame.” 

In fact the blame rests on manager Paul McGui- 
ness, who understood that U2 would have had to 
stay on tour for almost three years to satisfy all their 
fans. Instead, the film Rattle and Hum offers all U2 
fans the chance to sit in the back seat of a movie 
house and still be in the front row of the U2 stadium 


“I'm going to destroy the whole 
U2 myth, the U2 godhead,” says 
Bono, looking half-cooked. 


event, a silver screen kiss embracing the intimate 
and intimidating. 

How did the project get started? 

EDGE: “For two years we had a lot of ap- 
proaches from various directors with scripts, say- 
ing, ‘We could set it in Dublin and you could play a 
band involved in the troubles in Northern Ireland 
and suddenly break out . . . " It was absolute shit. 
Then it occurred to us, or rather Paul McGuiness, 
that maybe there was something to the idea of a 
film, trying to capture what the band was going 
through at the moment on film. Then we started to 
spend money—a load of money, and we thought, 
‘What are we going to do now?’ ” 

The film eventually cost around $5 million of the 
band's own money, a lot for an absent-minded ex- 
cursion. The band wanted Rattle and Hum to rival 
their three favorite rock films: Gimme Shelter, Mar- 
tin Scorsese's The Last Waltz, and Jonathan 
Demme's Stop Making Sense. Inevitably, there's 
also an unintentional sprinkling of their other fave 
chestnut, This Is Spinal Tap. 

EDGE: “Gimme Shelter has got real drama be- 
cause of the shooting and the Hell's Angels. That's 
why it’s so stupid for a rock'n'roll band to make a 
film. There’s no drama in being on the road. The 
only dramatic thing was Bono breaking his shoul- 
der. And where does that lead you? To the hospital 
and back again. So the fuck what? 

“Atthis point I'd like to say that we have no inter- 
est in acting whatsoever. In fact, we've no interest 
in the film business whatsoever. At least if you're a 
musician you can write a song, record it with some- 
‘one else, and it can be on a piece of plastic a week 
later. Making films is virtually impossible without 
an army of technicians and a huge budget.” 





Director Phil Joanou filmed over a quarter of a mil- 
lion feet of concert film, which meant that to watch 
the uncut film would have taken over one week 
and nine hours—a little arduous for even the most 
ardent U2 fan. Although Joanou himself filtered off 
most of the dud footage, the band was still heavily 
involved, sifting though every frame with a final 
veto over the film’s content. The movie shows U2 
rehearsing “When Love Comes to Town” with B.B. 
King, watching street players in New York, working 
with gospel choirs in Harlem, searching through 
Elvis’s sock drawers at Graceland, and dusting off 
microphones in Sun Studios. But Rattle and Hum is 
not a rockumentary. It doesn’t tell you anything 
about U2 you don’t already know. 

EDGE: "The only criteria for the film was, ‘Do 
we find this interesting?’ The holiday film aspect of 
things like the ambulance taking Bono to hospital 
after he fell off the stage was funny for a week, but it 
wears thin after a while. The things that sustained 
our interest were the musical bits. Musically it’s 
pretty much all over the place, but it’s real, it’s 
there. 

Somebody once said watching yourself on film is 
like watching pornography. 

BONO: “I said that! It is like pornography.” 

EDGE: “The idea for the film was that Phil would 
make us all look like movie stars. The deal was that 
we'd all look like Montgomery Clift.” 

So what happened? 

EDGE: “He double-crossed us, the bastard.” 

BONO: “They tried to film me standing still, but 
1 kept moving about. It was ridiculous. In the end 








they had to keep chasing me down the street.” 

‘On camera, Bono's so fidgety and hyper he can’t 
even act fidgety and hyper. He only appears in the 
film when on stage. 

ADAM: “There's really little point in trying to 
look that good anyway. This is the year of John 
Cleese as sex symbol. We've no chance. We won't 
even get a look in.” 

Except for drummer Larry Mullen, who steals the 
show. 

EDGE: “That's true. He is the star of the film. 
Larry always had the pose. The bastard. Larry is 
really the Pete Best of U2. We should have thrown 
him out the first month. He was much too good- 
looking then and still is. We never found our 
Ringo!” 

How important is this film to U2? 

EDGE: “The only important thing about this film 
is that we've survived it. Of course, whether we 


survive the bullshit hype with our marbles intact 
remains to be seen. Having avoided a lot of the 
bullshit for so long, this film will mean us walking 
straight into a mountain of it.”” 


Appropriately, the band have spent most of this 
year in Los Angeles, recording tracks for the album 
and weeding through the film. The last time they 
played in LA was at the Olympic stadium, where 
the Olympic flame was lit for only the fourth time: 
twice for the actual event, once for the Pope, and 
once for the band. 

BONO: “LA is a strange place. As long as you 
think it’s strange, then you're all right. / think it’s 
strange, and I’m pretty damn strange too.” 

EDGE: “We don’t belong anywhere, but we 
don’t belong any less in LA than we do in Galway. | 
was living in Beverly Hills, a millionaire’s subur- 
bia, a total mindfuck, but if you go ten miles down 








Larry Mullen. 
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The Olympic flame was lit for 
the fourth time: twice for the 
Games, once for the Pope, and 
once for U2. 


the road you're in the middle of Watts, and you see 
economic apartheid in operation. If you're a black 
guy walking down a street in Beverly Hills, you'll 
get picked up in two minutes flat. There’s some- 
thing honest about living there. At least you're fac 
ing it. 

““To write a song you have to know about peo- 
ple. Some of the most interesting people | met in LA 
were doormen or street bums. That's one of the 
great things about Bono. He really understands and 
is interested. No matter how big or successful he 
gets he'll always be fascinated . . . especially by 
women, but we won't get into that.” 

BONO: “I remember what you said last time: 
“Bono will remain a star as long as he doesn’t be- 
come a celebrity.’ It’s so true. Even Charlie Sheen 
had an imaginary conversation with me. He went 
on this TV show telling everyone he’d met me. He 
said, ‘| was wasted on booze and | asked Bono, 
“How do you do it? How?” And Bono turned to me 
and pointed to the bottle and said, “You won't find 
it in there.” ‘ Can you believe that? It was the last 
date of the tour and I'd already drunk a whole bot- 
tle. | couldn’t even speak, let alone preach. It’s in- 
credible. Everything gets twisted.” 





Since 1980, U2 have sold well over 30 million al- 
bums and have been No. 1 in almost every chart in 
the world. Rattle and Hum seems like a deliberate 
attempt to sabotage their position, to undermine 
the U2 myth. If The Joshua Tree was, to use Bono's 
phrase, “the big picture,” then Rattle and Hum isa 
piece of spontaneous doodle, reducing their scale 
to more human proportions. They seem deter- 
mined to exhibit their frailty, their vulnerability. 

EDGE: “It wasn’t really a deliberate attempt to 
do anything other than record the songs as straight- 
forwardly and with as much feeling as possible. 
People can put a whole heap of significance on 
something that’s incredibly straightforward and 
unpretentious. These are the songs we wrote and 
this is that album we wrote.’ 

Five of the songs were recorded in one day at Sun 
Studios, and the film even shows the band screw- 
ing one of them up. Occasionally U2 can tilt the 
world off its axis. In this episode they couldn’t even 
tilt a pinball machine. 

ADAM: “That's what rock’n’roll is. It's about 
Blaying the songs and not being too precious about 
them.” 

BONO: “What other band in our position would 
learn the chords of ‘All Along the Watchtower’ five 
minutes before they went on stage and would re- 
cord it? No one.” 

EDGE: “You see us trying to work out what the 
fuck we're going to do with the songs. There's a lot 
of doubt around. From the beginning, most U2 
songs are riddled with doubt. That's the thing about 
faith. Faith is meaningless without the doubt. With- 
out doubt there is no faith.” 

ADAM: “You always have to ask questions. Part 
of the problem with music today is that people are 
too afraid to ask questions. Rock’n’roll is a term 
that’s been heavily abused. It’s not something you 
can buy in a record shop. It’s an attitude.” 

Do you ever feel guilty about the lofty position 


Continued on page 76 
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Metal Mike Saunders of Angry 
Samoans: In 1989, “I think 
everybody should listen to more 
Carter Family albums.” 

What's going to happen in 
the world? “C.C. DeVille for 
President!” 


Anthrax: “Anthrax, Fishbone, 
Kings X., Adidas, Vision, SPIN 
magazine, Gorbachev, New York 
Yankees, New York Knicks, 
Stephen King, Anne Rice, Brian 
Bollard, Frank Miller, Alan Moore, 
Morton Downey, Jr., clean and 
sober. Everybody's doing it.” 


The Balancing Act: “It's going to 
be curtains for pop culture in 
1989 because of shameless self- 
promotion.” 





The Bangles: “There will be a 
continuation of all modern 
technology: computers, hardware, 
software, etc. We will be building a 
garage onto our already existent 
rehearsal studio. The ‘Melting Pot’ 
will continue to fondue the music. 
Fashion will be ‘the natural body 
look.’ ” 


Rob Base & E-Z Rock: “In 1989, rap 
and dance music will be stronger; 
designer sneakers will start to sell; 
more people will start realizing that 
drugs is not the way to live.” 


Richard Belzer: “The trend will be 
learning to say ‘President Bush’ 
without being embarrassed. In 
1989, everyone will look like they 
are in Fritz Lang's Metropolis.” 


Jello Biafra: “In 1989 there will be 
an economic collapse leading to the 
inevitable psychic panic and finger- 
pointing in every direction except 


where it should be.” 








Jello Biafra. 


Mick Jones of Big Audio Dynamite: 
“In 1989 the hole in the sky will get 
bigger. 

“B.A.D,s going to be able to go 
out and play next year, almost 
definitely. We're going to make 
another record, too, since we have 
to make up for lost time. 

“We're going to happen in music , 
I'm sure, ‘cause there was just bad 
luck in 1988 and we're bound to 
have good luck in 1989.” 


Big Chicks: (Former Prince 
bodyguard, present head of Big 
Chick Ministries) “I think the 
country’s going more towards dirty 
sex and things like that. I'm going 
to try to bring God to more kids. 
My ministry's growing and I'm 
going to build on that.” 


Edited by Robin Reinhardt 


Billy Bragg. 








What do you think? Will 
Michelle Shocked make an Acid 
House album in 1989? Will 
crackheads start wearing base- 
washed jeans? Will Mick 
Jagger, consigned to touring the 
nether hemispheres, finally give 
it up? Will Dwight Yoakam be 
revealed as Sinéad O'Connor 
with inferior boots? Will Chuck 
D ever shut up? We'd like to 
know. So we asked the Faces of 
88 to tell us. 


Dr. Robert of the Blow Monkeys: 
“Alll these years after punk, 

the saying ‘anyone can do it’ has 
finally come true. It doesn’t 

matter if you use a sampler in 
Detroit or Dunstable; the era of big 
production/superstar producer 
should finally die.” 


Billy Bragg: “Steroids will become 
the fashionable drug. Instead 

of jogging around the park, 
businessmen will sprint at world- 
record speeds. 

“In 1989, body painting and also 
religious garb will be in fashion, 
and the greenhouse effect will 
become more evident. People will 
buy more greenhouses. These huge 
glass buildings we see in U.S. cities 
are proof of bigger greenhouses yet 
to come.” 
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After all, 

if smoking 

isn’t a pleasure, 
why bother? 


Kings: 17 mg. "tar, 1.2 mg. nicotine av. per cigarette, FTC Report February 1985. 








David Lowery of Camper Van 
Beethoven: “\W/ith the commercial 
success of such ‘socially conscious’ 
groups as Midnight Oil, Tracy 
Chapman, U2, etc., 1989 will be 
the year the record industry 
inundates us with vague pseudo- 
political songs, addressing issues 
on which nobody really disagrees, 
you know, stuff like child abuse, 
alcoholism, and not making fun of 
retarded people. This will prove so 
successful, major record labels will 
require all new bands to have a 
‘social conscience.’ Hundreds of 
music industry lawyers will be 
institutionalized after attempting to 
legally define ‘socially conscious.’ 
Overnight thousands of charities 
will spring up.” 


Johnny Cash: “The world of 
rock'n'roll will re-discover folk 
songs and more artists and groups 
will concentrate on lyric songs, 
even story songs, In country music, 
traditional will be even stronger. 

“A major step will be made in a 
cure for AIDS. Red will be the 
women’s fashion color this winter 
(maybe red and black). ” 


Yoni Childs: “I think we will 
continue to connect consciously in 
a global manner. This has been 
done in the past by organizations 
dedicated to the effort of 
enlightening people to a world 
community, Also there seems to be 
a trend toward self-awareness, self- 
discovery, and realizing self- 
potential.” 





Toni Childs. 


Courtesy Enigma Records 


Ueyd Cole: “In the world there’s 
going to be a trend toward morality | 
from amorality, and in music, | 
there's going to be a trend from 
immorality hopefully to amorality.” 


Gerard Cosloy of Homestead 
Records: “Trends suck, as do the 
people that follow them, worry 
about them, or try to predict them. 
Ican only hope that '89's biggest 
trend is a succession of drug 
overdoses for all of '88’s Aerosmith | 
clones. 

“The man-with-a-ponytail thing 
will come to an end. Tattoos are for 
losers and Michael Corcoran (same 
thing). Most of young America (or | 
at least the male half) will resume 
doing their best to imitate me. 
Scientists will discover that 
houseshold pets can catch the | 
AIDS virus, and some of us will 
have a really hard time teaching 
our cats to use condoms. Pro- 
censorship forces will make it 
illegal to utter the word 
‘mayonnaise’ on the radio or 
television.” | 
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‘Taylor Dayne: “Many new artists 
have laid down great foundations 
throughout 1988. I believe the 
strongest, as usual, will survive. 

“In the world, we'll see at 
least some peace and more 
environmental awareness, 
hopefully.” 


The Dead Millamen: “The trend will 
be plaid, hip boots, cheap domestic 
beer, sugar as the next big drug, 
‘passing’ and ‘slum’ dancing, ostrich 
feathers.” 


De La Soul: “The peace sign will be 
on everyone, everywhere. 
Unfortunately, this includes the 
knuckleheads and kids who will 
continue with the violence. 

“The music is going to get more 
complex due to a shwingalokate 


| effect. Sorry, but the Soul cannot 


explain this because you as normal 
humans are not ready 4 this. 


Baboon Dooley: “Following the 
lead of the sports world, General 
Electric incorporates steroid 
consumption into its executive 
training program, with the rest of 
corporate America quickly 
following suit. Not to be outdone, 
Trump reveals work is in progress 
on the first ‘suppository steroid,” 
which enters the executive brain 
immediately.” 











Loyd Cole. 


Johnny Cash. 





Dream Syndicate: “Fairlight and 
Synclavier niusic systems will be 
destroyed when it is found they can 
actually create catchier pop music 
than those unsuspecting artists that 
are now using them. Bands with 
two guitars, bass, and drums will be 
the trend. 

“Buddhist monks playing 15-foot 


| trumpets will become the latest fad 


fostering a new cottage industry 
manufacturing huge road cases for 
their ‘axes.’ The postmodern look 
will really take off with people 
removing the top of their skulls and 
replacing it with various clear 
Plexiglas, rhinestones optional.” 


Andy Bell of Erasure: “The trend in 
1989 would be the crossover for 
radio in the U.S. 

“For 1989 I see a lot of new, very 
aggressive talent coming through 
on the music side. There is a 
commercial product saturation 
point and people will get fed up and 
the bubble will burst.” 
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ACME Syndicated Features 


Matt Groening. 


Fab 5 Freddy: [Video director] 
“There will be an end to trendiness 
and all the bullshit. I'll build on the 
foundation I’m laying right now— 
getting large and being in charge 
because when they ask me how I'm 
livin’, it'll be like everyday is 


Thanksgivin’.’ 


‘The False Prophets: “Now that 
we've actually elected the Shadow 
Government, we can expect an 
escalation of the drug problen— 
because they deal drugs—coupled 
with an escalation of the police 
state under the guise of a war on 
drugs. How do we know this? We're 
prophets. We False Prophets are 
pyramid builders.” 


Scott Miller of Game Theory: “In 

a lot of club scenes, music is out 
and comedy is in. It’s probably a bit 
like video-game arcades, but it is 
cutting into the alternative music 
scene and will be felt throughout 
"89." 


Debbie Gibson: “The most 
significant trends will be glasses, 
videos for album cuts, the Escape 
Club's ‘Wild, Wild, West,’ the 
DAT machine, fax machine, jeans 
without holes, Russian bands in the 
USA, and the color purple. 

“Life will be like a happening 
episode of ‘The Jetsons.’ ” 


Graceland publicist Meredith 
Phillips: “In 1989, the Elvis 
MasterCard will be the biggest 
trend, It’s really going to be in to 
have an Elvis credit card. 

“We'll probably build on the fact 
that Elvis's memory is still alive. 
We've tried to explain to people 
that Elvis's memory is still alive but 
not him.” 
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Billy Idol. 
Mike Pior 


Debbie Gibson. 





Matt Groening: “Giddy attempts to 
party will alternate with lingering 
bouts of resentful moodiness. The 
brightest trendsetters among our 
youth will attempt to match the 
facial expressions of their favorite 
glamorous models and pop idols, 
with much success. Wherever you 
look, you will see an entire 
generation pouting. And without 
exception, all published publicity 
photos will feature rock stars 
pouting. 

“T will continue my lazy ways, 
turning out a cartoon here and 
there, when the mood strikes me.” 


| Daryl Hail of Hall & Oates: “In 


1989, there’s not gonna be a trend 
because everything is scattered all 
over the place. That's good. John 
and I will continue to follow an 
important philosophy: Think 
globally, act locally. 

“Music can go in any direction 
right now because there is not a 


| trend. Fashion doesn’t matter 


anymore, only style. The world’s 
gotta wake up or it’s gonna die. 
There’s more important things than 
profits, than being number one. 
Playing the game is more important 
than winning.” 








Nancy Wilson of Heart: “The trend | 
would like to see in 1989 is for more 
female players, singers, and 
writers.” 


Richard Hells “Crack, murder, 
despair, arrogance, acquired 
immune deficiency, a six-feet-tall 
golden mosaic bird when you close 
your eyes. I'll build on the 
Vigilance, Compassion, James 
Schuyler. (It may be too late.) 
YOU'VE GOT TO TRY OR DIE.” 


Billy Idol: “In terms of clothing, if 
it makes you sweat, wear it. 

“Ican only relate to myself in the 
world. I don’t ever want to be 
isolated like so many big stars are. 
That's why it’s really important to 
me to get out with my friends. | 
don’t want to be a celebrity 
superstar.” 


Information Sodety: The trends? 
“Kurt's hair.” What will you build 
on? “Kurt's hair.” What will 
happen in ’89? “Kurt's hair.” 


Garry Gary Beers of INXS: “People 
will finally acknowledge human 
rights as one of the most important 
reasons for us being here. 

“Our success can only lead to 
better and hopefully a more 
experimental approach to music. 
(We never follow formulas.) In 
music, I hope people will continue 
to pay attention to real bands with 
something to say or feel and not 
mass-produced crap and 
entertainers with bad attitudes to 
others.” 

In the world, “the next HUGE 
STEP—the realization of the 
absolute necessity for animal rights 
(karma does work).” 


Nancy Wilson. 





Kirk Pengilly of INXS: The trend 
will be “plastic surgery.” 

We will build on “our houses.” 
What will happen in music? 
“Folk music.” Fashion? “Flip-flops 
and football beanies.” The world? 

“Environmental issues.” 





Big Daddy Kane: “Rap music will 
definitely be coming into its own, 
possibly getting more mainstream 
action. | think the powers 

that be will try to think of things to 


| destroy it, but it won't work. The 


smeo haircut will definitely be 
the new thing and the Juice Crew 
will be running shit.” 





Kingdom Come: “Ronald Reagan 
will put out a rap record entitled 
‘DJ Rockin’ Ronnie Raps Real 
Detente.’” 


Brian Kopelman: [Elektra AGR 
who signed Tracy Chapman] 
“Being 22 years old and having one 
hit record to my name, I think I 
qualify to set all fashion, musical, 
and political trends for the next 20 
years. It is indicative of our culture 
to single out one as deserving as 
myself to comment on such 
profound, meaningful things.” 


‘Neal Preston 





< 








KRS-One of Boogie Down 
Preductions: What will be the 
trend? “Me! We have a movie 
coming out—I'm Going to Get You 
Sucker—and I’m writing a book, 
The Comprehesive Guide to Rap 
Music, to explain this industry that 
so many have a hard time 
understanding.” 


Usa Lisa: “Tan, black, white, 
yellow, and red will blend into one, 
like the people of the planet 
creating a culture of sharing and 
understanding. We'll continue our 
struggle toward peace and unity and 
reflecting these ideals in music, 
style, and fashion.” 


Live Skull: “The trends of 1989 will 
be mutual masturbation and songs 
in E. We will build on plate-glass 
windows at Maxwell's.” 


Eddie King of Lynyrd Skynyrd: “To 
me, Little Feat was the surprise of 
1988. So-0-0-0-o0 great. The future 
holds a return of real music, more 
music with real drums and 
believable keyboards, lots of soul.” 


Biz Markie: “More people will 

be going to school and getting 
themselves together. I'll be 
producing my own LP and will be 
involved in some movies and have 
my own cartoon. Musically, when 
the beats run out, we'll see who the 
real producers and rappers are.” 





Julie Brown. 


Marley Mari: “Rap is definitely 
going to be a significant trend 
in 1989. 

“Tl be getting into producing 
more mainstream artists, 
continuing to make sure rap is 
included in all major award shows. 
Plus making sure rappers and their 
music are not alienated from the 
mainstream.” 


Lewis Martinée: “| think as far 
as bands, R&B music, and pop, 
it’s going to be a more live-band 
field. We're going to get away from | 
the sequencers. The trend setters 
are going to be Exposé, Forever 
Young, Voice of the Beehive, First 
Impression, Paris By Air.” 

Fashion trends will be 
“moccasins and mini-skirts, one- 
piece bathing suits and freckles. 
Tan skin won't be in.” 


Bill Medley: “I've seen a new 
audience this year while touring, 
and I hope to connect my old 
audience with my new audience in 
the future. I think that music, 
fashion, and the world will all cater 
to a more innocent market—the 
10-12-year-olds—the puppy love, 
innocent type of thing.” 


Russ Meyer: “The trend will be my 
book, A Clean Breast, the life 
and loves of Russ Meyer, 
profusely illustrated with 200-300 
pictures.” 


| commercial.” 








Biz Markie. 


George Michael: “| think it will be 
obvious from my next record that 
Faith was a transitional album. 
There was a lot of aggression on 
Faith, which has been worked out. 
The next record will probably be 
softer, more relaxed and acoustic 
and probably not as aggressively 


Rob Hurst of Midnight Oil: “Bands 
that have something to say in their 
music will find the greatest 
audiences. Much of the world’s 
freshest and newest music and 
many of the best live shows will 
come from bands from Australia.” 





Miracle Legion: “In music, our dog | 
will record for Enigma and have a 
hit record. Fashion will turn to 
stonewashed, polyester, double- 
breasted, survival leisure suits and 
the world will get even smaller and 
we will have to look up and smile. 

“We will continue to shake the 
hand that shook the hand and 
travel to the hinterland. Violence 
and avarice will be on the decline, 
replaced by free love and 
conversation. No one will eat 
meat.” 


Brion Aris/Outine Press 


George Michael. 


Eddie Money: “Real bands like 
Guns N’ Roses, rap music, 
American cars, people getting 
straight, baggy sloppy clothes will 
be the trends.” 


Justin Hayward of the Moody Blues: 
“Tn 1989, the beginning of a 
rebellion against the ‘I'm Alright, 
Nuts to You’ society. 

“Acoustic instruments will come 
back; surfing music is not going to 
come back. High collars will 
become prominent again. And the 
world will get warmer.” 


Julie Brown of MTV: Trends? “It 
will probably be a more cleaner 
look—short hair, waistcoats (we 
call them waistcoats, you call them 
vests), frills on the sleeves, on the 
cuffs, and on the collars—very 
Edwardian. 

“T think it will be a big music 
year for female artists like Tracy 
Chapman. And Madonna will be 
back. Fashion will follow whatever 
Madonna is wearing. 

“My world will be bright and 
funny.” 


Kevin Seal of MTV: “The trend’s 
going to be ‘whaling’—it will 
become a sport, people will be 
leaving their jobs. It will be a 
heyday for boatmakers.” 


Michael Musto: “The most 
significant trends will be my fame; 
Esperanto roles for Meryl Streep; 
diet cocaine; colorized 
daguerrotypes; people getting very, 
very mad.” What will happen in 
music, fashion and the world? 
“They will all meld together into a 
fabulous hybrid, and Tiffany will 
not be allowed to have anything to 
do with it.” 
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Anthony Cutaior 








Sinéad O'Connor. 





Michelle Shocked. 


Hoek: “The major trend in my life 
will be sportscars, specifically a 
black convertible Corvette. | plan 
on further developing my talents as 
a performer; so, I plan on having as 
many relationships as possible so 
I'm never short of ideas. 

“Fashion for me is simple. More 
jeans, T-shirts, and leather 
jackets. 

“World change? One word— 
destruction.” 


Joe Bonsall of the Oak Ridge Boys: 
“One of the great things about 
music in 1988 and possibly '89 is 
that there is no particular trend as I 
see it.” 


Sinéad O’Connor: “Death to all 
who look back at the '60s, '70s, and 
early '80s. Death to nostalgia and 
Acid House.” 

What will happen in 1989? 
“How the fuck would I know?” 


KX. Oslin: In 1989, the trend will 
be “older women, hipper men.” 

What's going to happen in 
music? “Me!” 


Pebbles: “The greatest trend is 
music. Music is very strange how it 
changes so fast. 

“Clothes keep going back. They 
get funky and then go back to the 
Joan Crawford look. Eventually, 
we'll get brighter and bigger 
fashions.” 
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Emo Philips: In 1989, “People will 
start deboning their dead pets and 
putting them in lava lamps. Tiffany 
will run out of songs from the ’50s 
and ’60s and will record a disco 
version of ‘In the Good Old 
Summer Time.’ More women will 
start wearing shoulder pads even on 
days when their shoulders aren’t 
bleeding.” 





Charles of the Pixies: [In 1989 the 
new trend will be “the whole 
concept of hummus, | think that 
most people are caught in a vicious 
circle but they're going to get their 
shit together and hummus is going 
to be up there with French fries. 

“I think that the whole self- 
conscious rock thing is going to 
take off even bigger. You're going 
to see more Michelle Shockeds, 
Tracy Chapmans, and 10,000 
Maniacses. People are going to 
bend to peer pressure and give a 
damn.” 


‘Tracy Tracy of the Primitives: “In 
1989 hopefully someone or 
something will come along to shake 
things up. Music will become more 
diverse. The popularity of 
world/ethnic music and Acid 
House will take over the world 
along with hard, tough pop. People 
will get less co-ordinated in fashion 
as a reaction to the prevailing 
conservative climates.” 


Chuck D of Public Enemy: “In 1989— 
90, I know in black music, as far as 
rap goes, older black people will put 
more support behind younger black 
music. Awareness will increase on 
all levels. People will do more 
research before they start talking. 

“Next year, Public Enemy will be 
making rap more visible, working 
on counterpointing the media and 
the propaganda of television. I’m 
going to be working on videos and 
movies, more underground 
networking, working with black 
independent filmmakers. Because 
the VCR is the strongest weapon 
for the 90s. The Invisible 
Network: VCRs and videotape will 
be the network’s basis to get across 
our ideas. The revolution will be 
videoized.” 








Anthony of the 
Red Hot Chili Peppers. 


(Gory Gentle Lid 
Eddie Rabbitt: “People love good- 
time music and positive themes. I 
plan to do more of that in '89. 
“People will wear less and less’til | 
they're totally naked—then they'll 
start to wear more and more. . 





Anthony of the Red Hot Chili 
Peppers: “I would say crotchless 
pants for men will be the 
overwhelming fashion trend and an 
increased consciousness of peaceful 
behavior around the world. 

“I'm building on a 12x12 cement 
foundation, personally. We are the 
first rock'n'roll band to utilize 
steroids to enhance our rock'n'roll 
ability.” 

And the world? “I think it’s all 
going to revolve around the Red 
Hot Chili Peppers. Even in 
Afghanistan people are going to 
dress like me.” 


Flea of the Red Hot Chili Peppers: 
The trends will be “circumcision 
and smegma removal.” 

“['m going to get faster at 
changing diapers. I'll be able to do 
it in my sleep.” [Flea has a four- 
month-old daughter, Clara.] 

“Magic Johnson is going to take 
over everything. He’s the next 
tyrannosaurus to rule the world.” 


D.H. Peligro of the Red Hot Chili 
Peppers: “The trends will be hog 
greasing and plastic surgery at 
nightclubs—penis enlargements or | 
nipple stretches. I think a lot of 
models are going to get fucked by 
tock stars.” 








Pebbles. 


dee Satriani: “In 1989 the most 
significant trends in music will 
come from the eternal evolution of 
the groove. The enemy will try to 
clean it up, but down here on the 
ground we'll keep it dirty. 

“If alien beings don’t come down. 
and save the planet (or destroy it), | 
1989 could be yet another year of | 
political confusion, forceful | 
fashion, and musical ennui, but I'm 
hoping some artist or group or 


| visionary will come along and show 


us all a new and better way of life. 


Anybody out there?” 
Seruffy the Cat: “The trends will be 


the decline of the penny and an 
increase in hopefulness. Check 
suits and boater hats are coming 


back.” 


Ross Shaffer: [Host, “The Late 
Show” “Synthesized studio bands 
who can't tour will blow a fuse, and 
R&B will come back to bury them. 
There will be more wristwatches 
with faces you can’t possibly read.” 


Roxanne Shanté: “The people will 
be obsessed with their cars—how 
much they cost and what they have 
in them. Rap will be the major 
trend on TV, radio, and it will 
cross over. People will probably 
adhere to jeans.” 


Michelle Shocked: “| think this 
country will become more political 
and theological. It seems to me 
things are getting polarized—very 
left, very right. The response to 
Ronald Reagan was less active. 

“I’m becoming more committed 
to roots and the live performance. 
There's WOMAD [World of 
Music, Art and Dance], and there's 
music from five continents, a real 
diversity in culture. They all have 
the live show in the common. This. 
is a folk revival, music from all over 
the world given a forum to break 
down the stereotypes.” 
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After all, if asking 
isn’t a pleasure, 
why bother? 
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Andrews of Shriekdbeack: 
‘Trends? “One big lurch, then 
nothing.” 

I will build on “my will to 
| structure and my infinite capacity 
for pain.” 

What's going to happen in 
music? “Rule Subversion, the 
Bloody Shovel, and the Massey- 
Ferguson chainsaw.” Fashion? 
“Rigorous discipline, formal 
constraints, stern geometry.” The 
world? “Contact among the ruin.” 


Dorothy Low 


Gone Simmons: [The president of 
Simmons Records, too] “1989 will 
be the year of the new religion 
about to be formed by Gene 
Simmons—Simmonsanity. Christ 
should not have the only corner on 
the market—I believe in 
capitalism. Be sure to send your 
donations to P.O. Box . . . I will 
guarantee you will get to heaven.” 


Thurston Moore of Sonic Youth: 
What will be the trend in 1989? 
“Kiss my Acid House muzak.” 
What will you build on? “Bri, 
natch!” In 1989, “aerobics will 
destroy the music scene (who's that 
squirrel?).” 


Soul Asylum: What will be the 
trend? “Judging from these 
questions, apparently stupidity. 

“The rediscovery of Redd Foxx. 
The success of Redd Foxx. The 
integration of social mores as seen 
on ‘Sanford and Son.’ ” 

What will happen in 1989? “Ask 
Grady, ya big dummy!" 


Penelope Spheeris: [Film director, 
The Decline of Western Civilization, 
Parts I and II]My prediction is that 
there will be a dividing of America, 
in that conservatives will force us 
liberals to unite and fight. I think 
music will become more politically 
and socially conscious again and 
we'll have a new form of music 
called ‘folk-metal.’ ” 

Music? “Axl Rose and Debbie 
Gibson will have a child that will 











star in Omen Part III.” 
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Penelope Spheeris. 


Daddy-O. 


Daddy-O of Stetsasonie: “In 1989, 
the trend will be Jeeps. It just seems 
like in every city more and more 
people are driving Jeeps. I just came 
from Europe and everyone is 
driving a Jeep. 

“Rap is going to take over. 
There's going to be a Beethoven 
rap.” 


Shedeo Stevens: “I will begin 
my own 24-hour network 
broadcasting worldwide from 

a three-mile-high hot-air 
balloon. People won't watch TV or 
listen to the radio as we discover 
the availability of certain broadcast 
frequencies received directly by the 
brain. I'll make money by selling 
special earplugs for quiet times. 
People will pay to keep me out their 
heads. 

“ think calypso will be back as 
the "90s new rebellion, All young 
people know their parents hate 
calypso so they will play it very 
loud. In response to that, I'll open 


Café Ricky.” 


Stryper: “The most significant 
trend is that people won't feel they 


a record-breaking year for the music 
industry as record sales will be at an 
all-time high, and yellow and black 
stripes will be in fashion. Also, 
1989 will be a totally prosperous 
year for the world, but we don't 
want people to forget who makes 
the world prosper.” 


Michael Gira of the Swans: “People 
will make various sounds with their 
mouths and other instruments, to 
amuse themselves. They'll look 
around themselves, in a daze, 
imagining that the manner in 
which they present themselves 
reflects something of what they are, 
or what they'd like others to see 
them as being, but the seeing of the 
other, as he or she in turn presents 
him- or herself, in a group or 
singularly, will be the real 
reflection, though distorted and 
vague. Eventually they'll all die and 
if the world isn’t burned, they'll 
leave behind bones and artifacts, 
which will really tell the tale, 
though never clearly.” 


Judy Tenuta: “Elvis lives in me and 
the reason people see him 
appearing in grocery stores is 
because he’s buying me canned 
goods and is preaching Judyism. 

“In 1989, everyone will try to be 
me—the giver-goddess-fashion- 
plate-saint, buffer of foreheads, 
healer of hermaphrodites—but just 
for 15 minutes.” 


They Might Be Giants: “We believe 
‘whisp’ music, a combination of the 
Ink Spots with house music, will 
dominate the music scene until it is 
overshadowed with ‘frolic’ music, 
with its infectious blend of Mills 
Brothers energy and go-go beat. 
“In 1989, They Might Be Giants 
will lose all credibility with the 
release of their all-whisp album, In 
a Whispy Way. President Quayle 
will erase the budget deficit with 
his ingenious ‘tax the homeless’ 





program.” 





have to be into trends. 1989 will be | 


Judy Tenuta. 


Shriekback, 





Throwing Muses: “In 1989 people 
are gonna kiss a lot, they'll know 
who all the good cartoonists are, 
they're gonna start cooking in big 
iron pots and in ‘89 everything will 
be easy. As far as fashion: fur and 
fruit..." 

Kristen: “Women in rock seem 
to be a big thing. And I hope that 
in 1989 there'll be enough of us so 
that it'll just be ‘people in rock!” 


Ultra Vivid Seone: “1989 is the 
year of the triumph of trash. 
We will see the demise of 
anything safe, clean, and sane and 
the rise of everything cheap, 
perverse, and out of control." 


White Zombie: The trend will be 
“laser surgery to remove last year’s 
tattoos. 

“We'll build on the fact that 
Freddy Krueger is the new David 
Letterman.” 

What will happen in music? 
“Triple bass drums.” In fashion? 
“Leather underwear and hockey 
masks.” And in the world? 
“Televised executions.” 


Graham Lewis of Wire: The 
significant trends will be “closer to 
Mars.” We will build on “nomadic 
concrete and the quicksand 
express.” What's going to happen 
in 1989? “Noise, chaos, and 


ecology.” ® 








Simon Fowler 










“If you're ready for something truly unique, try ‘Cat-House’ 
It's killer!" 
—Steve Masters, Live 105, San Francisco} 


Cat-House' is that exciting, unique sounding record that you 
want to turn people on to. We've been playing Danielle Dax on 
1 I import and I'm really happy that it's being released domesticall 
0 out listeners can buy it for a reasonable prio 
—Denis McNamara, $2.7 WORE, New York 


“When Danielle Dax’s frenetic voice sings Cat-House; the 
imagery she conjures is undeniably powerful. She's definitely 

an artist to be reckoned with on all levels” 

‘ ( —Jeff Johns, 97 Rock, Buffalo 


DARK ADAPTED EYE 

+ The New Album From Danielle Dax 
Featuring the dance rock hit 

“Cat-House” 














Sonic Youth: (L-R) Lee Ranaldo, 
Kim Gordon, Steve Shelley, Thurston Moore 


Music is a virus from outer 
space. Sonic Youth brought 
the virus back with them from 
one of their last trips out 
there. Now you’re tripping 
with them. 


Article by Erik Davis 


Photography by Pat Blashill 
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hurts like a bitch. He calls the pharmacy, and 

when he answers the door to receive his.medi- 
cine, he notices the woman's golden necklace, the 
familiar Christian fish sign used by the persecuted 
members of the early churches to secretly identify 
themselves to one another. He is transfixed by the 
necklace, and his reality implodes. He finds him- 
self in Roman times, communicating clandestinely 
with the woman, in deadly fear, The impression 
lasts for only a few seconds, but over the next few 
months, Dick's mind is taken over by a benign di- 
vine force that he calls ““VALIS,’” or Vast Active Liv- 
ing Intelligence System. It works something like a 
computer, and speaks to him in an “Al” or artificial 
intelligence voice. Once, while PKD is listening to 
the Beatles, VALIS replaces the lyrics with a mes- 
sage that his young child is near death. He and his 
wife get the child to the hospital in the nick of time. 
In 1976, VALIS leaves him. 


|: 1974, and sci-fi writer Philip K. Dick’s tooth 


It’s 1987, and Sonic Youth release Sister. The al- 
bum is rife with images and ideas from Dick's later 





books, most of which deal with his VALIS experi- 
ence. Dick is thanked on the lyric page. The insert 
also contains sigils used in Haitian vodun (voodoo) 
rituals, and a strange drawing Dick made, a hybrid 
of the Christian fish sign, the eye of Shiva, and the 
double-helix of DNA. 





It’s 1981, and Philip K. Dick publishes Valis. In it, 
he asserts that VALIS crossbands with humans. “As 
living information, the plasmate travels up the op- 
ticnerve tothe pineal body. It uses the human brain 
as a female host in which to replicate itself in an 
active form.” The divine virus is camouflaged, and 
doesn’t obviously alter the humans that it enters 
into symbiosis with. VALIS replicates itself “not 
through information or in information—but @s 
information.” 


It's 1988, and one week after Blast Firsv/Enigma/Ca- 
pitol disseminates Daydream Nation worldwide, a 
virus program infects Arpanet and Milnet, huge 
computer networks that service research and data 
management for America’s  military-industrial 








‘complex. The virus steals passwords and disguises 
itself as a legitmate user. The program spreads 
throughout networks around the globe, replicating 
its information up to hundreds of times in each ma- 
chine it reaches. 


It’s 1982, and in March, the same month that Lester 
Bangs dies, Philip K. Dick succumbs to a massive 
heart attack. 


It’s 1982, and Sonic Youth release their first record. 
I would say that this is only the beginning of the 
story, but that’s a misrepresentation of the facts, be- 
cause nothing as recognizable as a story ever 
emerges. There are just fragments of some grand 
cabal, after-images, bits of torn messages, patches 
of infection, arrows pointing in a thousand direc- 
tions: genetic engineering, Walt Disney, the IIlu- 
minati, Madonna, the dog-star Sirius, compact 
discs, Thomas Pynchon, guitar rock, video games, 
LSD. But it’s seldom more than a shredded map, 
and never a narrative with polite beginnings and 
endings. Maybe the thing itself is just some all-too- 


human conspiratorial network that supports multi- 
national capital, a technological system of power 
and information control that most pop culture is 
designed to obscure. Or maybe it’s, well, some- 
thing else, some sentient force outside convention- 
al versions of reality, but no less real (“there's 
something moving over there, like nothing I've 
ever seen”). But whatever the thing is, once you've 
glimpsed it, you start making conceptual leaps you 
probably shouldn’t be fucking with (‘we make up 
what we can’t hear”). Once you realize that, like 
Satan, it’s greatest trick is to make you think it 
doesn't exist, you're screwed. 

The viral network of information is the social 
paradigm of the ‘80s, one that has a horrifying 
downside. AIDS makes viral metaphors dangerous 
and yet, all the more inevitable. It should be men- 
tioned, re the above chronology, that AIDS first hit 
the TV networks in 1982, and was initially associ: 
ed with Haitian immigrants. But conspiracies 
breed counter-conspiracies and a virus is not al- 
ways malignant; genetics engineers use viruses to 
splice helpful information into the cells of people 








with congenital defects. AIDS and VALIS are op- 
posing forces, one too real and one not quite real 
enough, under the same form (“‘hey—hypostatic 
information”). 


It’s a week before Halloween, and I’m with Sonic 
Youth in the Blast First! record office in SoHo. 
They're acting about the way I'd expected. Thurs- 
ton Moore, a blond beanpole, is campy and cocky 
and the most talkative. Lee Renaldo, Sonic Youth's 
other vox/guitarist, looks like a pizza-slinger with 
pupils the size of oranges, and he cuts through the 
bull a bit more than Thurston. Bassist Kim Gordon 
comes off sweet, friendly and mildly shy, a bit odd 
given her convincing Boho witch get-up and a 
stage presence that burns with a sexuality once re- 
moved fromritual. Steve Shelley, who was raised 
asa child by mall-rats, seems tired, and doesn’t talk 
much, 

The conversation’s okay rock-talk, covering: the 
history of Blast First! (named after a Futurist mani- 
festo), some TV documentary about them on a 
“middle-class arty channel’ in England, disso- 
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nance (“It’s more like sibling rivalry”), open tuning, 
(“We're not into the math of it”), why Daydream 
Nation sounds so fucking awesome (“It was a great 
studio”), why both the jams and the riffs are their 
best on record (“"We played the songs live a lot be- 
fore we recorded them. We never did that before”). 

Interesting enough, but it’s more fun watching 
Thurston go off on bugs: “We're into, like, bug 
things. Dinosaur’s record's called Bug. Das Da- 
men’s new single is called ‘Bug.’ The U-Men just 
put out an album called Step on a Bug.” 

“And the Rapeman EP was called Bud,” Kim 
laughs. 

“They really missed the boat,’’ Lee says. “Wrong 
letter.” 

Steve is asleep. 

“t's not like hip hop,” Thurston explains, “like, 
"You're bugging me.’ It's like actual bugs.” Some- 
‘one passes out Xeroxs of various insects, while 
Renaldo goes on about “arachnid rock.” | can’t 
help thinking of the drug addict in the opening of 
PKD‘s 1977 A Scanner Darkly, whose only pur- 
pose in life is to eradicate the millions of bugs that 
he (falsely) perceives are infesting his apartment, 
his body, and his dog. So | bring up PKD, and the 
bugs disappear. 


Sometimes you see the symptoms everywhere, cry- 
stalline visions that jam the air with meaning, like 
the multinational logos that loom over Times 
Square. It’s a lovable rush: your neurons become 
sentient fingers of a monstrous mutant network that 
sucks up every sign in its sublime reach (“hey— 
gold connection"’). But it’s getting harder and hard- 
er to reach that state. You realize that your incapac- 
ity to deal is due to the greater and greater numbers 
of increasingly minute bits of data they keep slam- 
ming into you (‘scattered pages and shattered 
lights”). Your brain has already been repro- 
grammed into a multi-channeled hunk of percep- 
tual technology that manages information and 
images, but your capacity to integrate the shit is 
beginning to fry (“gotta change my mind before it 
burns out’). The signs become fragments of signs, 
then just fragments, meaningless bits of junk in all 
their nauseous, stupid difference, and faith is just 
another boring psychic disorder ("her light eyes 
were dancing/she is insane/her brother says she’s 
just a bitch with a golden chain''). 

So you watch TV, looking for any kind of sign 
(‘I'm keeping my commission to faith’s transmis- 
sion’’). You're on the Viral network and Paranoia 
and Schizophrenia are the only channels you pick 
up. But you can’t stay tuned to either one—you 
keep getting this strange interference, this distorted 
but alluring noise (“looking for a ride to a secret 
location"). You realize you're picking up the live 
signal of a club down the street, a slick slam-hole 
called the Postmodern Sensorium. You pull on 
your lizard boots, go down, check it out, and start 
dancing the latest dance: the cyberpunk stomp. 
Sonic Youth's playing, and they’re clearly one of 
the hottest Sensorium dance-bands. As one per- 
cept-hacker tells you, “They're real rock dog- 
stars.” .No one can match their mutant post-sub- 
hyper-meta-generic thrash, and you learn that 
denizens deal their bootlegs like drugs, digital car- 
tridges in small multi-colored packages with hun- 
dreds of names: Conspiracy Camp, Lethal 
Bubblegum, The Dissonant Riff, Divine Trash, 
Zebra. 

‘Ooops. 

You're hooked. 


“Phillip K. Dick understood and wrote about the 
schizophrenic experience better than anybody,” 
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Thurston explains. ‘“He’s definitely important on 
Sister. The lyrics to ‘Schizophrenia’ and ‘Stereo 
Sanctity’ were really taken from, like, Radio Free 
Albemuth (an earlier version of Valis). ‘I can’t get 
laid because everybody's dead’ is right out of 
Valis.”” 

“He's like a modern day philosopher,”” Kim says. 
“His books can be depressing, but I feel very cen- 
tered whenever | read him.” 

“He was very well-read,” Thurston points out, 
“but he writes in common speech, not like an aca- 
demic. Dick was really compulsive. He'd change 
his mind all the time. | suppose he turned a lot of 
people off because he'd hop on any religious thing 
that came his way. Schizophrenia’s just another 
word for cosmology.” 

Or vice versa. When Dick wrote in Valis that 
“the symbols of the divine show up in our world 
initially at the trash stratum,” he was anticipating 
Sonic Youth's lyrics, which mix in religious and oc- 
cult imagery with their scuzzy skanking for pop 
and violence. The stuff is powerful enough to set off 
Dick’s kind of spiritual paranoia. One nutso Kim 
remembers “was just really strange. He wrote say- 
ing things like he couldn’t believe it when he heard 





Sister. He said, ‘How could you make this record, 
‘cause | was hearing these songs in my head. 
You're existing in my head.’ He sent lots of weird 
letters and books.” Kim says she can’t remember 
what books he sent. 

| call them on their voodoo-Catholic acid 
dreams, but they dodge. “Well, I'm not religious,” 
Kim explains (“let's go walking on the water/now 
you think I’m Satan's daughter’). “Thurston was 
raised a Catholic, but it’s just something that fasci- 
nates me” (‘‘no need to be scared/let’s talk to the 
dead"). Thurston breaks in: “It’s not really about 
religion. When I hear religion, | think of organized 
religion. | mean, the most separatist thing in our 
music is the lyrics. The person who sings usually 
writes the lyrics.” 

I’m about to ask them why, if their lyrics are so 
separatist, they have such a similar feel, but Kim 
anticipates the question and says, “Well share the 
books we read.” 

Thurston jumps in. “We share the knowledge 
behind them, but as far as espousing anything...” 
We talk about this shared information for a while: 
PKD, the Society's newsletter, David Cronenberg’s 
“sex-as-virus metaphor” and his unfinanced Dick 
screenplay, and cyberpunks like William Gibson, 
Lucious Sheperd, Bruce Sterling, Michael Swan- 
wick, John Shirley. Thurston’s disappointed when | 
tell him that Gibson is 40. “Well, that blows my 
theory that we're contemporaries."” 


Some more linkages are attempted, and then Kim 
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‘comes out with the peak oddity of the day, crystal- 
lizing the Zeitgeist and shattering it at the same 
time: “Sometimes it’s amazing that anything hap- 
pens. Like when you're in a plane and you realize 
that there’s like 300 people with you, and there’s 
all this baggage. It doesn’t seem very aerodynamic. 
It feels like you're on a boat, and it’s flying. It’s just 
amazing and at the same time it seems so old- 
fashioned. It doesn’t parallel the level of communi- 
cation most of us operate on, like with fax ma- 
chines. It seems almost archaic.”” 


Pop theorists have noted that hip hop is the most 
innovative and visceral technological culture 
around. Nicholas Sansano, who helped engineer 
Public Enemy's It Takes a Nation of Millions to 
Hold Us Back, offered his services to Sonic Youth 
and co-produced It Takes a Daydream Nation to 
Put Up With Us. Though on a different plane, Sonic 
Youth share the same sublime matrix as hip hop: 
dense, tuff, hip to the harsh creole of machine lan- 
guage. The Youth bring the (white) noise to the ur- 
ban stratosphere (“I’m just walking aroundithe city 
is a wonder town"). 

True, the Youth have stepped in their share of 
East Village art-shit: They wank in loads of different 
tunings, stick forks into their guitars, use tape-loops 
and digital delays on live guitars, and employ dis- 
sonant structures and hyperharmonic overtones. 
But they still resonate more with BOC than Branca, 
‘cause they play viral variations of the same rock’n- 
‘roll guitar. They know the alchemy of noise that 
propelled the greatest of guitar bands: the search 
for the philosopher's rock, and the dangerous pacts 
with technology that need to be made to get there 
(“you’re gonna take control of the chemis- 
trylyou're gonna manifest the mystery”). 

These secret exchanges between guitars and cer- 
tain arcane machines have nothing to do with mere 
distortion. If that were the case, then ‘80s metal 
would really be a demonic legion, instead of a 
hack-pack with only a few unholy stars. It’s subtler 
than that: The machines gotta be fucked with just 
enough to wake up and fuck back. Most of the real- 
ly bad-ass barterings went down in the late ‘60s 
and early '70s: Blue Cheer, John McLaughlin, the 
first two Velvet discs, Stooges, Sabbath, Led Zeppe- 
lin 11, Robert Fripp. But Hendrix was the unholiest 
of holies, the first, and perhaps the last, love magi- 
cian to learn how to psychedelicize the machines 
themselves. 

If the Voodoo Chile got windowpane into his 
wah-wah, Sonic Youth get microdot into their mi- 
croprocessors. But they're too grounded in the 
electronic junkyard to drift off into deep space (“it’s 
total trash/and it’s natural fact’). They use these 
succulent, thrashing machines to tune into ‘80s 
pop consciousness. They know the pop virus can 
be both lethal and divine, that if PKD heard saving 
graces through his Beatles records, Charles Man- 
son heard insane mythic violence through his. The 
Youth are hip to the fact that today’s Sonic Matrix is 
saturated with signals and messages, and that mu- 
sic of vision is about being jacked in at the right 
nexus, with the right machines, picking up the right 
signals, and then just jamming the whole shit- 
stream into a techno-frenzy of sexual fury and 
open-frequency psychic channeling (“transmittin’ 
all the time/lookin’ up to the skies/I’m seein’ ghosts 
fly”). The revolution may not be televised, but the 
astral plane is, and the Youth prepare you for its 
hyperreal combat, armed with the data only pop 
esoterica affords. And you can hear shit in the over- 
tones. We have met the dreaming machine, and it 
is us. (“all comin’ from human imagination/day- 
dreamin’ days in a daydream nation.”’) ry 
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RPM VACATIONS PRESENTS 


THE ORIGINAL 


ROCKTOUR 
OF LONDON 
GLIVERPOOL 


vA c AT Ht ON S ® 


Finally, the Rock ‘n’ Roll vacation has arrived! Tired of taking the same boring (Ho-Hum, 
Yawn) vacation? 

RPM VACATIONS has rescued you. Our ROCKTOUR is designed for the musical enthusiast 
who enjoys the rock ‘n roll lifestyle. 


The Original ROCKTOUR of London & Liverpool features: 

Roundtrip airfare « 8 days/6 nights first dass hotel accommodations (4 nights London, 
2 nights Liverpool) + Choice tickets to the concert » Pre-concert party » Guided sight- 
seeing tour of London » Pub crawl to London's best pubs Exclusive Rock ‘n’ Roll history 
tour of London » Admission to London's top ROCK ’N ROLL clubs © Transportation to 
Liverpool » MAGICAL MYSTERY TOUR OF LIVERPOOL including: Aunt Mimi’s house, 
Strawberry Fields, Penny Lane, The New Cavern Club, The Casbah Club and much more! « 
Four (4) day London transportation pass « All transfers, taxes and services » 
Professional TJ's (Tour Jockeys) 





1989 ROCKTOUR DEPARTURES: 

LONDON ROCKS NEW YEAR'S EVE™........... DECEMBER 29-JANUARY 5, 1989 
ERIC CLAPTON ~ JANUARY 20-27, 1989 OR FEBRUARY 1-8, 1989 
THE PRINCE’S TRUST ROCKGALA.. 2... ee eee eee eee eee JULY 1989 


MAGICAL MYSTERY TOUR/BEATLES CONVENTION . 


‘AUGUST 1989 








Call or write RPM VACATIONS to find out about these and other Rock ‘n’ Roll 
‘+ vacations around the world. Call 1 (800) 458-6554 or (818) 501-7762. 
PLEASE SEND ME FURTHER ROCK TOUR INFORMATION 











3 NAME: PHONE: 

«ADDRESS: 

+ Cy: STATE:. LIP: 

+ WHAT ARE YOUR ROCKTOUR INTERESTS? (Design your own ROCKTOUR) 
+ Band or Artist: Gity of Country: 





Send to: RPM VACATIONS, 17514 Ventura Blvd, Suite 201, Encino, CA 91316 
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ANTIHERO 


The newest insider at PolyGram, folk singer Michelle 
Shocked, on working for change through music, on the inside 


and the outside. 


From interviews and a transcript of Shocked's key- 
note address at the College Music Journal (CMJ) 
Music Marathon in New York last October. 


up to Toronto for what is called an “Anar- 

chist Survival Gathering.” For all the preten- 
tiousness of that title, it actually was quite useful. It 
taught some of the same tactics that we learned in 
San Francisco, and that were applied again at the 
Republican Convention in Dallas. The purpose 
was to learn the survival skills of direct action and 
street demonstrations. 

My friend Dave Lippman says this has been a big 
year for public opinion polls. We don’t even have 
to goto the ballots anymore, we just sit back and let 
them come to us. A recent poll showed that while 
30 percent of Americans believed that we were at 
war with Iran, 70 percent of Americans believes 
that Iran believes that it is at war with us. 

While we were up there learning this, there was 
that incident, on the Fourth of July, where the U.S. 
shot down a private passenger jet in the Gulf. You 
remember that, right? So we went outside the U.S. 
embassy to demonstrate. 

During the demonstration, the police herded us 
along the sidewalk. Only this time, we gave them a 
twist. We crossed this street, and we found our- 
selves on this median strip of a boulevard, in front 
of this large fountain and a statue. But instead of 
going around the statue, which was like 30 feet 
high, we all climbed up it. 

At the base of this statue, there was this kid burn- 
ing the American flag, right? Big old billowing 
black smoke came up and stopped all the traffic. 
Wewere clapping and cheering, and the cops were 
trying to get the traffic moving again. When the flag 
burnt to a crisp, the traffic started zooming. So then 
we burned a Canadian flag that some kid had. 

The cops were organizing themselves around us 
by this point. Just as the Canadian flag died out and 
the traffic resumed—you should have seen it— 
there was this kid on the very top of this statue of 
some general or hero, | don’t know. The kid was 
wearing a black mask—you know the type—wav- 
ing a black banner, or a black flag actually, and | 
guess out of resourcefulness he set fire to it. He set 
fire to our own flag! Well, | laughed so hard. | don’t 
think I’ve laughed so hard since the AIDS crisis 
made me so serious around ’85. | guess you had to 
be there. 


| ast year, in my pre-PolyGram days, we went 


At the begining of this decade, there was a great 
deal of debate about whether one can work for so- 
cial change inside and outside the system. Abbie 
Hoffman and Billy Bragg, who were last year’s key- 
note speakers, reflect the dichotomy of this debate. 
Abbie’s most important contribution was in work- 
ing outside the system as a Yippie, and Billy is best 
known for his work inside the system in the Red 
Wedge in England. 
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But the whole issue has been twisted by the 
Yuppie myth. At the begining of this decade, Yup- 
pie was not anyone over 20 who had a job. It re- 
ferred specifically to a group of people who had 
already suffered the indignity of being made into a 
media myth once before. I'm referring of course to 
Yippies, who felt their strongest identity, | guess, at 
the ‘68 Convention in Chicago. 

There are still some Yippies around. A group of 
them in New York, best known as the Overthrow 
Collective, organized the Rock Against Racism 
tour in 1984. It was really a radical thing to do. We 
took a soundstage around the country, bringing to- 
gether diverse cultures in this very apartheid, segre- 
gated society. Rock Against Racism combined rap, 
reggae, blues, folk, hardcore, and political com- 
mentary all under one big circus tent. And it was a 
circus, believe me. 

Then, somewhere in the early ‘80s | heard that all 
the Yippies were now Yuppies—that they had be- 
come disenchanted with being marginalized, with 
being limited to working outside the system. So a 
lot of them decided, almost guerilla-style, consen- 
sus-style even, to work within the system for 
change. 

I've been thinking a lot about inside versus out- 
side lately, and | don’t know where I stand. My own 
background has been shaped by my commitment 
to working outside the system. But then | got 
shanghaied by PolyGram. Okay, I haven't resisted 
too much. 

I thought | couldn’t go any further underground 
than folk music. Where else could | go? Abbie Hoff- 
man says you should always keep one foot inside 
the system and one foot outside. | agree: | think you 
should always be able to jump back out of the sys- 
tem again. 

But now | have to face being stereotyped by the 
industry. In fact, seeing how the “‘industry’’ deals 
with my music reminded me of this story | once 
heard about Abbie Hoffman. Supposedly, he was 
‘coming out of court one day, and he didn’t want to 
be photographed, so he wrote FUCK on his fore- 
head. And of course, the media ran the photo, but 
they changed the word to FREE. Sometimes | think 
the same thing happened to me—that I’d written 
FOLK in big fat letters across my forehead, and they 
changed it to PLACE IN THE POP/ROCK SECTION. 
[The promotional samples of Shocked’s Short 
Sharp Shocked album have this stamped on them.] 





The comment has been made quite frequently that 
the content of my songs isn’t really political. And, 
yes, I'll concede that my music is not inherently 
political, unless you argue that people's lives are 
the things that politics are made of. And | think that 
argument can be made. 

I’ve toured twice now with Billy Bragg in this 
country. His work with Red Wedge in England ad- 
dresses the issue of whether music can be a force 
for social change, and I'm starting to get the feeling 











Christopher Kehoe 


that that is a possibility over here. With the emer- 
gence of the Amnesty International tours and other 
tours and concerts around local, national, and in- 
ternational issues, we are really seeing musicians 
start to redefine themselves as a collective through 
which they can address social issues. 


This perhaps reflects a movement in society toward 
more awareness. But if art is a reflection of society, 
which can certainly be argued, can’t it also be a 
model for society? | think that is where | come clos- 
est to addressing the issue of how to work for social 
change from inside the system. The way that's best 
accomplished, | think, is by each of us perceiving 
the system we are working in as the system we are 
trying to change. If we look at the groups of people 
we deal with—at the workplace, the people imme- 
diately around us—as communities, we can be ef- 
fective agents of change within those communities. 
That kind of perspective, I think, isa very pragmatic 
approach to change and can help forge a politics 
based on tolerance. 

| was really inspired in ’83~'84, by a model set 
up by the West German Green Party. They built a 
coalition platform based on the idea of “unity 
through diversity.” It’s not too new a slogan, but 
it seems that it is an idea you can use in your own 
workplace to create community consensus— 
which is what | have concluded is the only real way 
that we are ever going to get change out of anything. 











in this country. 

The way the Green Party model worked was by 
finding diverse elements. It didn’t matter whether 
individual politics were left or right wing. The ide- 
ology wasn’t important. What was important, in 
this case, was a commitment to environmental 
politics. The issues didn’t get clouded with other 
agendas or tied down to any political party, so that 
anyone who supports the policies can support the 
movement. 

One thing that makes me think that this kind of 
approach could work here is my experiences while 
1 was hitchhiking across the country. I'd get rides 
with truck drivers, who | had declared as the Ku 
Klux Klan of the Women’s Movement—you really 
gotta meet some of these guys. But | often found 
that, if would just say to them where | was going— 
‘on my way to an environmental conference—hori- 
zons opened up for me. It was really amazing. 

That’s where | draw a lot of my intuition from— 
that if there is a coalition politics ever to form in this 
country, the Rainbow Coalition aside, it'll be 
around environmental/ecological issues. It was 
quite successful in West Germany, where the basic 
principle that was applied was that in a democracy, 
you don’t have to control a majority at all: All you 
need is that percentage that can swing the vote ei- 
ther way. 

This is the “swing vote.”” By this kind of strategy 
they were able—whichever political party had the 


most weight—to swing their vote either way to 
achieve purely ecological goals and address those 
issues. 

I’ve been hanging out in the tour van with Billy 
Bragg, and Peter Jenner’s been traveling with us. 
And he gave mea really good definition of democ- 
racy here. He says, “If you can keep 51 percent of 
the people happy, you can really fuck over the oth- 
er 49 percent.” 


If we got ten percent of politicized people in this 
country to unite in a nondivisive and nonracist way 
around issues of the environment, that ten percent 
could then be used as a political chip. We'd say, 
“You can’t win without us, so you have to address 
our issues.” I’m not just talking about people who 
agree on the issues, but people who are politicized 
and know how to use political pressure. 

I'm going to call my next project “the swing 
vote.” It'll be based on the idea that swing is a feel- 
ing, and anything else is just style. (And also argu- 
ing that some people dance to just about goddamn 
anything.) 

‘On the tour, Billy kept telling me people weren't 
voting in this election because of apathy. And I'd 
say, “Nah, that’s not always the case.” There’s a lot 
of people who are actively not voting because the 
basic consensus, | feel, is, “Give me something 
worth voting for, and maybe | will.” I'm sorry but | 
really do believe this. | argue that it’s not apathy. 


People are saying, “Give us something worth vot- 
ing for and we'll dance! Give us something worth 
moving our feet to, and yeah, we'll dance. You 
won't have to ask us to.”” 

Mr. Dukakis, you really could have said some- 
thing about that cocaine scandal. You know, you 
really could have exposed Bush and his CIA in- 
volvement in all those dirty little wars, and those 
drug wars as well. And nothing was said, man. 
Nothing was said. 

| figure if Jackson had nominated Mickey Mouse 
as his write-in running mate, it could have been the 
largest write-in candidacy in this country. Jackson/ 
Mouse, what do you think? 

So really this is almost like an idealistic appeal to 
youall. Let's try to work towards building a consen- 
sus. If we don’t do this, we're going to have all these 
people who decided to work inside the system who 
are going to justify their decision by pointing to 
people outside the system and asking: “If working 
outside the system is so effective, how did we get 
ourselves into this political mess?” But if we're suc- 
cessful and there are some serious changes, then 
we can tell all these Yuppies that they can come 
back outside and get radical again. 

Seriously, when | make this idealistic appeal to 
work toward a consensus by ’92, it’s because of my 
faith, my belief, that change only comes through 
consensus. This is also very relevant to the subject 
of music asa force for social change. First of all, we 
can address community issues as musicians. And 
let’s not even call ourselves the music industry: 
Let’s redefine ourselves as the music community. | 
think that holds a bit of water. 

| believe that it’s within community that we find 
survival. And this can work on many many levels. 
You've got the Amnesty tour happening in this 
football stadium half a mile away. You can still feel 
Bruce’s aura. | can. 





And now, there’s a fella coming around your town 
organizing what's called “24 Hours for Life,” sug- 
gesting that just for one day, could we all have a 
consciousness, a benefit for the AIDS issue? He 
wasn't very successful on a nationwide level, but | 
know there are plans in New York, for one night, to 
get every club in the city to sponsor one of these 
“24 Hours for Life” benefits. And there are more 
and more people into homeless issues. 

My newest hero in the business is KRS-One from 
a crew called Boogie Down Productions. He is 
playing some really community-aware hip hop, 
without any trace of sexism but with a real focus on 
his community, and written in the context of the 
racial tensions in our society. He represents some- 
thing that | think more and more musicians are 
starting to work on. Rock used to be something 
really radical. But then it got to the point where 
people would play in a club, not to sing to the peo- 
ple or the community there, but to get a review and 
then a record contract. Now it seems like more and 
more, people are using music as a voice for their 
communities, whether you define community as a 
country, a city, ora neighborhood. People are start- 
ing to sing for their people. 

And | know this sounds really idealistic, but | see 
all these levels of communities building consensus 
within themselves and coming together. You 
know, like the Rainbow Coalition, but instead of all 
the colors staying the same, they start out clear and 
separate and then, as the rainbow rises, all the col- 
ors merge into green. It’s like a green rainbow—the 
symbol of a green culture—people building con- 
sensus from neighborhood to city to nation. | think 
music, used as a community and consensus-build- 
ing tool, can be a really important part of this. 
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Jamaican born 

and Bronx bred, 
Shinehead is the 
crowned prince of 
raggamuffin rap. 


Article by Ben Mapp 


Roul Vego 


WHO THE CAP HTS. 





alking to Shinehead’s show 
at the Ritz, on 1th Street in 
Manhattan, a derelict ap- 


proaches and asks me, “What's the 
best way to commit suicide?” Such a 
whack question begs for a suitably 
whack answer. What would Shine- 
head, originator of the dizzying fusion 
of reggae and rap, and onstage the 
most whack act this side of Biz Mar- 
kie, have to say to that? “There are 


many ways to kill yourself,” he re- 
sponds blandly. ““There’s a cheap 
drug, you could step in front of a mov- 
ing bus if you want, you can urinate on 
the third rail in the subway and get 
600 volts up yours if you want. Per- 
sonally I'm not into suicide.” It was 
too levelheaded a response fora query 
like that. “Find out and tell me later,” 
is what it deserved. 

Shinehead, though, is too demure 
to dis like that. On the title track from 
his second album, and major label de- 
but, Unity (Elektra), he takes on rap’s 
rampant sucker-MC battles as all too 
much yang and calls for more solidar- 
ity in the nation of hip hop. In person 
soft-spoken and sincere,.Shine, you 
figure, isn’t just fronting for effect. Or 
isn’t he? In telling the story of moving 
from Jamaica to the Bronx, he says the 
new surroundings “never really sur- 







prised me still. Everywhere is just 
about the same. It’s just that | have the 
ability to adapt to almost anywhere.” 
Sitting behind him in his backstage 
dressing room, Shinehead’s mother is 
dubious: “Are you being honest?” 

As rap’s arch diplomat, he’s still got 
some work to do. | mean, anyone 
who moves to the Bronx—from any- 
where—has gotta take it to be some 
kind of weird futuristic urban war- 
zone. Sporting bombed-out buildings 
in the south and ritzy Riverdale digs 
just north of south, the Boogie Down 
Bronx is a menacing blend of Beirut 
and boojie malaise. It's New York 
City’s brutal socio-economic schism 
in microcosm. Out of that (probably 
because of that) hip hop took root in 
the fabled outdoor jams of Bronx River 
Park and grew into the nation’s most 
fearsome and aggressive counterpoint 
to pop pulp since Coltrane & Co.'s in: 
sane salvos against the strictures of 
composition structure. 

Shinehead was there back in the 
days when the borough’s burgeoning 
hip hop scene got started, going to al- 
most every park party and grooving to 
the b-boy beats of Kool Herc, A,., 
Flash, and all the rest. So when he first 
started making his own music, “the 
first words out of my mouth were 
raps.” For a Jamaican-born man who 
lists as his main inspirations the most 
innovative of reggae DJs—Brigadier 
Jerry, Ranking Joe, King Stitch, Godfa- 
ther, and U-Roy—that may sound sur- 
prising. But from those early days, 
Shine approached rapping from the 
angle of a reggae DJ. When he sur- 











faced on the Bronx circuit with the Af- 
rican Love soundsystem about five 
years ago, he made a fresh and imme- 
diate impact. The 1986 debut LP, 
Rough and Rugged, startled the reggae 
world with its convincing covers of 
Rose Royce’ lilting “Golden Touch,” 
master crooner Nat King Cole’s ““An- 
swer Me,” and Michael Jackson’s 
“Billie Jean.” It was Shinehead’s at- 
temptto establish stylistic, ifnot vocal, 
parity with the icons of pop. 

To that he adds an uncanny sense of 
the absurd. “You know, like Al Yanko- 
vic—like he would do Edith and stuff 
like that. Along those lines.” Mimick- 
ing Michael Jackson on “Billie Jean” 
is perhaps the best Weird Al impres- 
sion Shine’s done so far. But it was his 
first single, “Who the Cap Fit,” that 
raised earbrows a few years ago. The 
first release to combine a reggae rid- 
dim and a hip hop-style rap, it em- 
bodied the cultural bonds of b-boys 
and raggamuffin youth. 

Since then a slew of these hip hop/ 
reggae hybrids (Asher D & Daddy 
Freddy's “Ragamuffin Hip Hop,” 
Master of Ceremonies’s “Sexy,” and 
Boogie Down Productions’ “Stop the 
Violence,” to name a few) have 
carved out a musical space of their 
own. But in his typical circumspect 
way, Shinehead avoids claiming cred- 
it for getting it all started, “That's for 
other people to say, not me.” 

All this backstage sobriety and self- 
deprecation belies Shinehead’s per- 
formance antics. Onstage itseems like 
the syncretic side of his brain shifts 
into imaginative overdrive. He’s likely 
to open with the rap intro to “Unity,” 
segue into the revamped Beatles 
“Come Together’ sample (‘Ever 
since rap got some publicity, all they 
ever talk about is sucker MCs—come 
together, right now, in unity"), cut toa 
reggae toast, backspin into the rap/ 
Beatles refrain, slide into his human- 
turntable scratch imitation, and take it 
out singing “We Shall Overcome.” 
The free-associations are stone-cold 
bugged out, bewildering in scope and 
execution, reminiscent of nothing 
less than the lunatic genius of Lee 
“Scratch” Perry. 

Offstage you wonder where all 
these tripped-out, stream-of-con- 
sciousness flurries disappear to. You’d 
think that the eccentricity of someone 
who listens to music “from Bruce to 
Bach to Bob to Anita Baker,” would 
tock and shock you with some off-the- 
wall raggamuffin rampage you hadn't 
yet thought of, or even thought could 
be thought of. But no. Offstage Shine- 
head is Dr. Jekyll to his Mr. Hyde stage 
persona. Packing his bag, the mild- 
mannered Dr. Jekyll speaks candidly: 
“V'm a clean-cut, basic guy. I'm not 
your politician-type guy who'll give 
you sweet words and stuff like that. 
I'm just no frills. | just did a job. Now 
I'm going to go home and go tosleep.”” 
Later Jekyll & Hyde were spotted driv- 
ing off together in their brand new, 
frill-less BMW. s 
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moving images 


oll the name of Russ Meyer 

around your brain cells and try 

notto think of breasts—succu- 
lent breasts, tender breasts, bodacious 
breasts, any kind of breasts. It’s impos- 
sible. Even talking to the guy by 
phone, it’s the greatest challenge in 
the world not to envision anything 
but capacious, magnanimous breasts 
flapping in the wind and defying grav- 
ity with their round, fleshy magic, like 
big, juicy spinning tops of dough. Russ 
Meyer inspires you to think like a 
pornographer. 

In his Hollywood home, he’s now 
writing A Clean Breast, his 600-page 
memoir, and compiling his 17-hour, 
Berlin - Alexanderplatz - was - just- a - 
short, documentary called, appropri- 
ately, The Breast of Russ Meyer. The 
Breast will feature the best of the 
beast, with Meyer going back to the 
locations of the movies America took 
to its bosom and treating us to his 
mammaries. In addition to old footage 
of tatas we've known and admired, 
Meyer assures me that he’s added 
some brand new goods. “I’ve not for- 
saken the fans,” he says. “I'm still on 
the outlook for women with outra- 
geous balconies.” Already, the inter- 
view has reached its level—even in 
casual conversation, Russ has a pen- 
chant for talking about . . . you know, 
the b-word. 

Since it's such an obvious subject, 
you don’t feel the least bit contrived in 
pummeling him with questions about 
them, drowning him in angles on 
them. Like, wherefore his eternal 
breastlove? Has he ever stopped to 
psychoanalyze this famous fixation? 
“No!” Meyer says, without pause. 
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Like William Shakespeare, sort of, Russ Meyer 
has a way with balcony scenes. 


Article by Michael Musto 


“My current girlfriend, who has an F- 
cup—which is the largest size short of 
going to the Bay City Tent and Awning 
Company—says, ‘It makes your dick 
hard, doesn’tit?’ That's a good enough 
reason.” Good answer, as Richard 
Dawson would say. Oh, also, does 
Meyer's late-career acceptance as an 
auteur spell a comeback for them too? 
You know—er, uh, THEM. “As far as 
I'm concerned, they never went 
away,” he laughs. “Damn the torpe- 
does—no way. They just get bigger.” 

‘At66, the sexploitation king has not 
mellowed a bit, admitting to being the 
same curmudgeon he always was— 
“at times irritable, other times grand 
and giving. Sometimes loving, some- 





times hating.” He is definitely loving 
the recognition he’s currently getting 
‘as something more than a trash pur- 
veyor: a master exploiter with a tren- 
chant sense of humor who capitalizes 
‘on women’s physiques but also obvi- 
ously loves them. Meyer makes his 
women strong, dominant forces in 
many of his films (though | doubt that 
any feminist is going to rush to pro- 
nounce him a spiritual leader—just as 
often the characters are bimbos or vic- 
tims, better with strap-on dildos than 
calculators, no matter how indepen- 
dent they are). A living paradox, Mey- 
er can’t be easily categorized, but 
there are few film aesthetes left who 
would still contend that he’s just a 

















hack. Even people who hate his films 
love to hate them more than they 
would most other movies. 

Mostly, they’re just good, dirty, 
‘American fun, like Faster Pussycat . . . 
Kill! Kill! ('66)—a tale of desert lust, 
murder, and double entendres, with 
the gorgeously menacing Tura Satana 
leading a pack of karate-chopping 
strippers and saying things like, “I 
don’t beat clocks. Just people.” No 
lesser authority than John Waters 
called it the best movie ever made 
(Meyer won't return the compliment, 
saying only, “I respect John and his 
success, but I’m not an arch fan. | 
don’t want to in any way criticize him. 
I'd just like to leave it that way”). And 
since then, critics have re-evaluated 
the deceptive crassness of Meyer's Ul- 
travixens to find a world of dry humor, 
outrageous camera angles (from in- 
side zippers sometimes), style, and 
observation. Soon there'll be film 
school seminars on how he used fart- 
ing noises on his soundtracks to stimu- 
late the sounds of penetration (sick, 
but true). All the bad taste—the Nazis 
getting butt-banged, the dubious mo- 
rality (two lesbians, a bisexual, and a 
hermaphrodite have to die at the end 
‘of Beyond the Valley of the Dolls for 
the clouds to lift)—well, that comes 
with the territory, to take or to flush. 

‘A former Gl lensman who got his 
first camera at 14 and has been shoot- 
ing ever since, he’s weathered storms 
of censorship, hardcore, and all the 
other societal forces that have threat- 
ened his lucrative raunch roost. In the 
‘70s, when hardcore was happening 
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The Feelies. R.E.M. wanted to 
be the Feelies. The Feelies 
wanted to be the Feelies. Ten 
years after, they are. And they 
still live in New Jersey. 


Article by Christian Wright 
Photograph by Mark Sarfati 


Western, because it’s easier to park the 

Southwind RV there than in the city. In.the 
lobby of the motel there's an Indian woman selling 
cosmetics, talking to a drunken man in Levi cordu- 
roys who halds a suspiciously empty suitcase, and 
there are no girls sipping cocktails at poolside. Up- 
stairs, Brenda Sauter is folding her laundry that 
she’s just brought back from the laundromat: -At 
11:30 in the morning, midway through the long- 
est tour in the ten-year history of the Feelies, the 
band moves slowly. They walk into the lobby one 
by one, Bill Million through the front door, Glenn 
Mercer through the back. Motel guests emerging 
from the coffee shop pay them no mind. And the 
Feelies’ thoughts are far away, as far as New Jersey. 
“We're a band,” says Bill, “that has strong attach- 
ments to being at home. Above everything.” In San. 
Francisco, the Feelies are not at home. 

Stanley Demeski appears, licking a softsice 
cream that’s left a chocolate ring around his mouth, 
and holding a small brown paper bag. Kneeling 
down in front of Feelies manager Steve Fallon, he 
says, “Look what | got.’ Out of the bag he trium- 
phantly pulls a bottle of beer. It’s called Mr. Stan’s. 
Stanley drops the bottle back into the bag and 
slumps down in a chair; he is so childlike that his 
legs seem to stick out, as if they can’t reach the 
floor. Behind his drum kit, it’s like he’s playing in a 
sandbox. 

Dave Weckerman lumbers down the stairs and 
stops in the middle of the lobby, in some kind of 
daze. There’s a bit of sweat above his lip and a 
slight lisp when he speaks. “Oh, there’s my book,’” 
he says, retrieving a 450-page Penguin Classic 
from a coffee table towards the end of the room. He 
puts it into his duffel bag and disappears around a 
corner. While the manager's making plans to go 
into San Francisco, Dave's making some phone 
calls. “Hi, this is Dave Weckerman. I'm in Berke- 
ley,” he says into an answering machine. He 
places another call. ““Hi, this is Dave Weckerman. 
I'm in Berkeley.” 

Glenn Mercer, a very thin man, wearing a cross 
anda St. Christopher on a chain around his neck, is 
a constant presence, a shadow without expression. 
He is the mouse that darts in and out of your radia- 
tor in winter, the mouse you'll never catch, the 
mouse that will return next winter. 


T he Feelies are staying in Berkeley, at the Best 


Ina health food store on Fulton Street, Brenda dis- 
cusses the benefits of choline, a relative of the B 
vitamin, with the shopkeeper. “What do you want 
to do with it?” he asks her. Flatly she says, “I want 
to take it.” She wants the type of choline with the 
special agent or amino acid or whatever it is that 
lets the vitamin go directly to the brain and gives ita 
kind of charge. Bill once told her a story about Clint 
Eastwood and choline. At one point in his career, 
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THE FEELIES | 


Eastwood had been flubbing his lines and wasn’t 
able to express himself. Off the set, the right words 
didn’t come, sometimes no words came at all. 
Then he started taking this special choline and it 
cleared his mind. Brenda pays the shopkeeper with 
a ten and takes her dark glasses off when he asks, 
“Where are you from?”" 

“New Jersey,” she says in a clear voice. Putting 
her dark glasses back on, she goes into the street 
where Bill stands, waiting. Together they jaywalk 
but say nothing. 








Barry has known the band for eight years. He’s 
been their road manager for a long time, but for 
free, as a friend. He says “Aren't they great?” very 











often and recently quit his job climbing poles for 
the phone company (in New Jersey) to join up. 
Now he's got the official title and a salary. 

One of Barry's crewmembers recently joined up, 
too. This 18-year-old kid who works on guitars had 
been following the Feelies along on their only life 
tour. One night after a concert he approached Bill 
and said, “I really want to see the show in Or- 
egon.”’ Bill said, ‘Oh, just tell Barry | said itwas OK 
to put you on the guest list.” One thing led to an- 
other and now he’s part of the crew. 

The Feelies like to hang around after a show: 
people come up to them, though Glenn says, “No 
one ever approaches me.” It isn’t really a case of 
his unapproachability, and it’s not that he doesn’t 





THE BAND WITH 
THE BLUE GUITARS 





“I've never heard a band that sounds like the Velvet Underground,” says Bill 
Million, center, without provocation. Glenn Mercer, left, Brenda Sauter, right. 





like you. He's just thinking of deeper things. ““Con- 
necting with people,’ he says, ““is success.” But he 
connects with people through songs, and he 
doesn’t wear those little round dark glasses on 
stage. 

Brenda stands still and looks intent when she 
plays the bass. People do come up to her. When the 
Feelies toured Europe, three men drove across the 
whole of Germany following the group and after 
they'd seen four dates, they had become familiar. 
“4've had boyfriends, but no big deal. | was very 
content to be single,” says Brenda. “‘But this Ger- 
man guy, it was just. . . ” Just the kind of thing you 
don’t talk about but wait a lifetime for. “Of course, 
it would have to be three thousand miles away. It’s 


sort of hard to manage, the band and all.” Brenda 
eats a few French fries and takes a choline tablet 
with a sip of iced tea. “If | could live anywhere | 
would still like to live in New Jersey. My dream is to 
have a cottage and fix it up.” 

After a show one time, Bill recalls, ‘This girl told 
us that ‘Slipping Into Something’—she had her 
most amazing sexual experience by herself to that 
song. She went on about it, and | just couldn’t stop 
laughing. | just stood there and couldn’t stop laugh- 
ing.” He's wearing a marsh-colored plaid shirt— 
not buttoned up all the way—and breaks into a lit- 
tle grin. “The best aspect of our music is that it’s 
open to interpretation,’ he says as the smile leaves 
his face. 


“It’s kind of like walking backwards,” says Bill. 
“Things just sort of happen to us. Like with Jona- 
than Demme. We were supposed to do the music 
for a teleplay, Who Am | This Time?, with Susan 
Sarandon and Christopher Walken [Demme di- 
rected]. These really big actors. But we just 
couldn't do it, | don’t know. John Cale ended up 
doing the music. And then with Something Wild [in 
which the Feelies appeared as the Willies, one of 
their side projects]. We thought, ‘Well, maybe we 
shouldn't do it.’ Like we'd be really embarrassed to 
do ‘Rubber Band Man.’ But people said we 
couldn't not do a film.” 

Demme, who is considering doinga live concert 
film with them, says, “The Feelies are a group of 
intense musical scientists. At the heart of rock’n- 
‘roll is the twin guitar attack. Nobody does it better 
than they do: Maybe because they’re so studiously 
uncareerist, there is no better band.” He’s just shot 
their first video. In 1982 he recommended Bill and 
Glenn for the Smithereens soundtrack. 

“Glenn and | did the soundtrack in my base- 
ment,” says Bill. “I was working, so I’d get home at 
ten at night and Glenn would come over. We re- 
corded it on a four-track reel-to-reel, in our over- 
coats because there was no heat. It was very 
surreal.” 

Bill’s got on his prescription dark glasses and his 
white skippy tennis shoes as he walks through 
the Fillmore’s backstage entrance. A Fillmore tech- 
nician stands there wearing a black motorcycle 
jacket, his hair long. “You guys got an equipment 
truck or what?” he asks Bill in a nickel-bag voice. 

“No,” says Bill. “It’s a totally solo a capella 
show.” He smiles to himself as he walks slowly up 
the steel back steps above a dirty alleyway. 

In a Victorian room dressed with crushed red 
velvet, the “‘check-one-two’’s ricochet and collide 
with guitar tests. The Feelies are silent. They all mill 
about, apart from each other. Dave is drinking a 7- 
Up; Stanley's at the edge of the stage, not really 
watching Glenn. Bill hangs his windbreaker on the 
back of a chair and sits down, and looks very small, 
near the downstairs bar. “Everyone in the band 
tends to be very quiet, introverted,” he says. “Like 
Glenn and | might drive all the way back to Hale- 
don together without saying anything. But it 
doesn’t mean we're not close. It's more of an un- 
spoken thing.” He watches the stage absently; he’s 
got a seven-year-old boy at home and his wife is 
eight months pregnant. So there's a restlessness. 
But there's always a restlessness, even when life is 
good. This feeling of wanting to be elsewhere, 
wanting things to be different, sets in and makes 
you doubt contentment. “I've spent a good part of 
my life wondering about that,’ he says. “But I'd 
like to think that I’m happy.” 

When sound check is over, the Feelies get into 
the Southwind RV parked on Geary Street, then go 
back inside to their dressing room to eat fruit for 
dinner. 

At precisely 11:15 p.m., the Feelies appear on 
stage before a diverse and nearly sold-out audi- 
ence, but say nothing. They build up like a storm 
and break into song. Up there, they connect. 
There’s no place they'd rather be. Bill and Glenn 
are like rivalling brothers turned sympathetic be- 
cause they’re both possessed by their guitars. They 
sweat; Bill breaks a string on the second song; and 
no one in the audience is still. One really beautiful 
girl says to another, “That Bill is the coolest.” 

So they've been at it for ten years and there’s 
been no revolution. “The Feelies don’t rob you of 
the personal experience,” says Bill, “For us, it’s al- 
most like a thing that won’t go away.” @ 
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Demanding more and better 
AIDS treatments from the 
government, the AIDS 
Coalition to Unleash Power 
brings ‘80s media polish 

to '60s-style street 
demonstrations. 


Article by Dave Ford 


ate: October 11, 1988. Time: 7 a.m. Loca- 
ion: Food and Drug Administration head- 
quarters, Rockville, Maryland. 

Close to 1,000 boisterous demonstrators mill in 
the parking lot opposite the stark 18-story building. 
Across the street, 50 riot-helmeted Maryland cops 
pose stoically in front of the building’s glass doors, 
fingering their nightsticks nervously and staring 
into the middle distance. A dozen police cars line 
the street in front of the building. Next to them, 
three buses wait to cart away arrested demonstra- 
tors. A brace of TV and print reporters wait intently 
nearby. 

7:05 a.m.: Protesters circle near the cops, chant- 
ing their mantra: “ACT UP! Fight back! Fight 
AIDS!" In the fall chill, the demonstration, orga- 
nized to protest the FDA's slack pace in testing 
promising AIDS treatments, unfolds in dramatic vi- 
gnettes. A group of people with AIDS collapses on 
the pavement, holding cardboard tombstones 
aloft; another group blocks the employees’ garage; 
yet another group pulls down an American flag, 
hoisting in its place a flaming Ronald Reagan 
effigy. 

‘A young man in black jeans and leather jacket 
mounts the flat roof of the building’s entrance, his 
piratical headband fanning in the breeze. To rau- 
cous cheers, he tapes up a huge black “Silence 
=Death” banner, and sets off smoke bombs to 
symbolize the shelling of the red-tape-trapped fed- 
eral bureaucracy. 

7:30 a.m.: Police announce that the building has 
been closed. Employees arriving late are sent 
home. Those already there peer from upstairs win- 
dows with amusement—at protesters being hand- 
cuffed by cops, selling illegal AIDS treatments 
on the street, and slapping small, round, black 
“Silence = Death” stickers on the side of the build- 
ing and cop cars. 

The protesters are from New York’s ACT UP, the 
AIDS Coalition to Unleash Power. For six hours, on 
that one brisk day last October, they joined with 
AIDS activist groups from over 15 states to hold the 
FDA “hostage.” To the participants, the action sig- 
naled the beginning of a burgeoning national take- 
no-prisoners attitude toward AIDS action. A close 
look at the New York-based ACT UP—the first of 
‘over twenty chapters now established across the 
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country—provides a model of the fluctuating di- 
lemmas and successes of this new, nationwide 
AIDS action movement. 


Formed in response to what New York gay leaders 
considered a lack of gay community political ac- 
tion around AIDS—a lack due partly to the fact that 
that community was too busy caring for its sick and 
dying—ACT UP has, in the last year, become the 
loudest and swiftest mechanism for direct confron- 
tation against the local and federal government's 
sluggish policy response to the disease. The group 
made its auspicious debut in March of 1987 (by 
which time 18,462 people had died of AIDS), 
when they shut down morning traffic on New 
York's Wall Street to protest the absence of federal- 
ly approved AIDS treatments. At that point there 
were no approved treatments; to date there is only 
one: the highly priced and toxic AZT. The group 
had coalesced the previous week after well-known. 
activist, writer, and playwright Larry Kramer un- 
leashed one of his infamous attacks against not 
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especially the Food and Drug Administration— 
renowned for its policy-making lethargy. To do it, 
the group put a media-sawvy, late-'80s spin on the 
rebellion of '60s anti-war, civil rights, and early 
gay-rights and women’s movements. 

“AIDS has revived street activism in the gay 
community in a way that has been dormant since 
the mid-’70s,” says Vito Russo, the 42-year-old 
author of The Celluloid Closet. 

“The ultimate power rests with changing and/or 
creating public opinion,” says Michael Signorile, 
26, ACT UP-NY's Media Coordinator. “The differ- 
ence is, we're from the system. We're gay, but we 
are running companies, we are working for corpo- 
rations, we are working for medical facilities, we 
are legal people. In a way, we're the same system 
that we're fighting.” 

In response to that system’s inaction, a national 
AIDS action movement is blossoming. It repre- 
sents, for AIDS-affected communities, a transition 
between stages. Whereas gay communities nation- 
wide were suffused with shock, denial, and grief in 





If only they had closed it for good: ACT UP at the Food and Drug Administration. 


only the inaction of Mayor Ed Koch and President 
Ronald Reagan but also the gay community who, 
for a long time, were acquiescent. 

After garnering publicity in the June, 1987, New 
York Gay Pride Parade, the small group swelled 
into a large mass dedicated to utilizing ‘60s-style 
street demonstration tactics to achieve two goals: 
1) to change public opinion about AIDS, and 2) to 
press for more expeditious AIDS-drug trials and 
drug dissemination from a federal bureaucracy— 






the early stages of AIDS—many having lost ten, 
twenty, thirty, or even more, friends—a palpable 
anger has now emerged. 

“What we in the gay community—and | hate to 
frame ACT UP strictly within the confines of the gay 
community, but it did spring from it—provided, 
were vital service organizations and grieving and 
mourning processes,” says Bradley Ball, 28, an 
NBC legal researcher and ACT UP member. “But 
underneath all that, there was this huge collective 


rage. | don’t know why it took so long, but ACT UP. 
tapped that rage.” 

That same rage is fomenting a change in people 
with AIDS themselves. “People aren’t just lying in 
a bed dying from AIDS,” says ACT UP’s Neil 
Broome, 29. “They're out in the street fighting for 
their lives.” And ACT UP provides them with a fo- 
rum. “‘There’s a definite need to channel your frus- 
tration and your anger. If ACT UP is successful, 
more people will survive, and less people will get 
sick.’” Not only that, adds Russo, but the group pro- 
vides support: “These people, whether or not they 
have AIDS, are fighting for my life. Many, many 
people with AIDS are too sick to do anything. But 
there are too many people with AIDS who are not 
too sick to do anything, yet they're not doing 
anything.” 

Another ACT UP member sees it as a matter of 
altered expectations. “Conditions are ripe for 
revolutionary behavior not when people feel op- 
pressed, but when their rising expectations are 
dashed,” says Bob Rafsky. “This community was 
born with high expectations: We were liberated, 
and the world was ours. Suddenly, we were dying, 
and nobody gave a shit. And those are conditions 
for a revolution. It just took a while to sink in.” 

Opinions differ as to whether there's really a na- 
tional AIDS protest movement afoot. And the fact 
that, on a national scale, a large percentage of gay 











people are in the closet makes judging the move- 
ment's size difficult. And homophobia is so much 
at the root of the national lack of response to AIDS 
that a gay-driven movement faces resistance from 
the outside. ACT UP’s Broome thinks that the 
movement might grow only “if straight people get 
involved, because that makes it palatable to 
everyone.” 

ACT UP’s well-known “Silence = Death” graph- 
ic adorns T-shirts, posters, and the small round 
stickers that have been appearing on surfaces all 
across the country. It shows a right-side-up pink 
triangle, a subversion of the Nazi symbol for ho- 
mosexuals, floating on a stark black background. 

ACT UP members carry rolls of the stickers ev- 
erywhere; in Atlanta during the Democratic Con- 
vention, stickers peppered newsboxes, telephone 
poles, windows, doors, cars, buses—everywhere 
they would stick. The “Silence= Death” logo be- 
came the predominant visual motif of the conven- 
tion; it was even adopted by anti-nuclear factions. 
The idea is to change public opinion beginning on 
the street. “When you put these posters and stick- 
ers all over town, people are forced to confront 
what they think they know and what the newspa- 
pers tell them,” says ACT UP’s David Gips, 26. “It’s 
incredibly effective.” The group sells the shirts, 
stickers, and buttons to raise money. Other de- 
signs include the frightening neon Reagan “AIDS- 





GATE” graphic and ones showing either two men 
or two women kissing, with the slogan, “Read My 
Lips.” 

At the anniversary of the March on Washington: 
last October, many young gays wore the ACT UP 
fashions to clubs and bars, rolling up sleeves to 
bare well-muscled arms. Some didn’t know exactly 
what the shirts meant. ““By this time next year, 
you'll be able to buy the ‘radical fag’ look right off 
the rack,” jokes Robert Bray of the Human Rights 
Campaign Fund (HRCF). 

Using art, video, fashion, and theatrical demon- 
stration styles that almost resemble performance 
art, ACT UP has put a new twist on the old Birken- 
stocks-and-plaid-shirts style of '60s street activism. 
“We have at our fingertips all the tools of commu- 
nication: newspapers, television, video, litera- 
ture—and God knows gays and lesbians have been 
involved in those for ages,” says Bray. “I don’t see 
any other activist groups that have access to those 
tools the way AIDS activists do.”” 


Because one of their primary goals is information 
dissemination, ACT UP members are necessarily 
media sawy—to a degree that might impress and 
surprise industry insiders. At the October FDA 
demonstration, a media table set up across the 
street provided reporters from around the country 
with demonstrators from their region whom they 
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could interview. Each affinity group scrupulously 
informed the media table just before executing its 
action, and press conferences were held through- 
out the day. 

This is the TV generation hitting the streets. The 
average ACT UP member is about 25 years old and 
lives in New York, a jaded, media-saturated world 
capital, where, to get heard, they have to play me- 
dia hardball. The Media Committee is staffed by 
professional media consultants who continually 
churn out a barrage of releases and detailed press. 
kits. 





fe have to be incredibly exploitative,” says 
Media Committee Chair Michael Signorile. “We 
manipulate the media the same way the govern- 
ment does. It's my honest opinion that the media is 
not there to report news, as we've always been 
told. It's there to make money. And so we sell them 
an event—and we use that to get our underlying 
issues across.” 





Signorile says they “snowball” media coverage: 
the FDA demo, which provided a dramatic visual 
event (and dominated local Washington, D.C., 
news coverage—penetrating, theoretically, into 
plenty of lawmakers’ homes), also served as a 
means of booking ACT UP spokespeople on the na- 
tional morning shows and talk shows in smaller 
markets across the country. 

Which is another way this new AIDS movement 
differs from its ‘60s forebears. ‘‘In the ‘60s, the elec- 
tronic media was a baby,” says Signorile. “We're 
now dealing with an incredibly sophisticated me- 
dia, with sound bites, drive time, and all that. | have 
the feeling ['60s demonstrators] didn’t do a lot of 
extensive pre-publicity.” 

Of course, the protesters are in constant danger 
of creating a kind of feedback loop. Bruce Lampert, 
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a New York Times reporter specializing in AIDS, 
says, “Sometimes newspapers are reluctant to cov- 
er demonstrations, because they're organized for 
our sake. And if we cover them, they may, in the 
future, continue to organize them just for our 
sake.” Still, he says, “when there's a dramatic issue 
like AIDS, the demonstrations serve as a dramatic 
visual presentation of one side of the story.” 


ACT UP’s internal structure is complex and un- 
wieldy, but nonetheless slick in action. Run by two 
facilitators, the 400-person weekly meetings are of- 
ten raucous brouhahas. The Floor, as the group is 
called, votes on every proposal. This democratic 
structure, though ultimately effective, has its weak- 
nesses. “Democracy is the worst form of govern- 
ment—except all the others,” jokes Bob Rafsky. 
Some members complain that the committees, dis- 
cussions, and floor vote can water down particular 
actions. “Everyone screams and applauds when 


someone makes an impassioned speech about 
how fierce we have to be, but they will not do it,’” 
says Larry Kramer. 





ill, the democratic setup is unique and provides 
every ACT UP member with a voice. For people 
affected—either directly or indirectly—by AIDS, 
that can be enriching. “It's been one of the prob- 
lems with this health crisis," says Robert Vazquez. 
“People feel powerless. ACT UP tries to empower 
its membership.” 

As often as once a week, ACT UP holds demon- 
strations and “zaps’—lightning-quick actions in 
which groups of ten or so stage mini-demonstra- 
tions. After the Wall Street showdown in 1987, 
ACT UP-NY quickly zeroed in on a number of tar- 
gets. To cite just a few examples: In April, 300 pro- 


testers tied up traffic outside New York's Main Post 
Office at midnight as taxpayers scurried to get their 
taxes in on time. In June, hundreds protested out- 
side the White House, covering themselves in 
yards of red tape to symbolize the federal govern- 
ment’s AIDS inactions. In October, nearly a hun- 
dred protesters disrupted televangelist Pat 
Robertson's Bedford-Stuyvesant announcement of 
his candidacy for president. In March of this year, 
300 zapped a New York appearance of the Presi- 
dent's much-maligned Commission on the HIV 
Epidemic. And in May, as part of the so-called Nine 
Days of Action on AIDS, 300 ACT UP members 
distributed condoms and educational leaflets at 
Shea Stadium to fans during a Mets/Astros game. 

At the Democratic Convention in Atlanta last 
June, ACT UP members holding a ‘‘Kiss-In’—in 
which same-sex couples kiss—clashed with over- 
zealous members of the Georgia Riot Squad. And 
at the August Republican Convention in New Or- 
leans, 15 ACT UP-NY members. 
silently holding up signs during 
‘a Reagan pep rally were vi- 
ciously attacked by the Repub- 
licans standing around them. 

Other efforts have included 
last summer's Freedom Ride, in 
which ACT UP members drove 
through ten Southern cities to 
hold round-table discussions 
on AIDS with local gay groups, 
to form ACT UP chapters, and 
to hold civil disobedience ac- 
tions in the small-town squares. 

The demonstrations work as 
political statements partly be- 
cause of their camp gay sensibi- 
lity. But whereas early gay lib 
protests included enthrallingly 
flamboyant drag queens and 
longhairs, ACT UP members 
look urban street-hip in their 
black jeans and ‘’Silence 
=Death” T-shirts. They flash 
signs bearing a fluorescent 
green Reagan with fiery pink 
eyes, with the word “AIDS- 
GATE" emblazoned across the 
bottom. Other signs include 
one showing a target, a picture 
of Reagan, and the message, 
“He Kills Me." 

In addition to the large dem- 
onstrations and zaps, ACT UP 
members also stage “'Die-Ins,”” 
in which they trace chalk out- 
lines of other members lying 
prone on the ground—as police 
do with dead bodies. Then they 
write the name of a person who 
has died from AIDS inside the tracing. 


“Gay people are theatrical by nature,” says Village 
Voice writer Michael Musto, who, in his gossip col- 
umn on the perennially mutating New York club 
scene, has consistently reported on ACT UP. “It’s 
great that it’s being channeled into this informed 
and direct thing.” 

Not surprisingly, an activist group as loud, bois- 
terous, and direct as ACT UP garners more than 
media attention. A member recently felt the heat 
when representatives of the NYPD showed up at 
his door at six in the morning to demand the names 
of people making “harassing” phone calls to New 
York City Health Commissioner Stephen Joseph, Jr. 


Continued on page 76 
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Now artcan prolong life 
as well as imitate it. 


Last year, the New York art world With your help, there's no telling how 
banded together to create Art Against AIDS, much money can be raised. So if you can, 
a fund raising effort that raised over please support this important sales ef- 
two million dollars for AIDS research. fort. Or mail your tax-deductible con- 

This year, Art Against AIDS tribution to AMFAR, 5900 Wilshire 
expands to a national campaign. The Blvd.,Second Floor, East Satellite, 
artists pictured above are part of Art Los Angeles, CA 90036-5032. 
Against AIDS/LA, a joint venture Research has already found a 
of AIDS Project Los Angeles and the way to prolong life. With your contributions, 


American Foundation for AIDS Research. _ further research may find a way to save it. 
Original logo design by Dan Friedman. 








A heady mix of sex, drugs, and trance dance 
music, Acid House has swept England with a 
wave of hedonism and made going out fun 


again. A lot of fun. 


Article by Sean O’Hagan 


Photograph by David Swindells 


ONDON—Last week | turned, 

on the national “News at Ten” 

and found that the inevitable 
had happened. Acid House, this 
year’s underground musical phenom- 
enon, had finally made it into the 
living rooms of Britain. A nation, 
encountering for the first time a new 
music, fashion, and cultural phenom- 
enon, flew into another drug-obsessed_ 
moral panic. As the following week's 
newspapers attested, Ecstasy had en- 
tered the public consciousness, taking 
its place beside the perennial evils of 
heroin and cocaine. 

It has taken the British media an in- 
ordinately long time to stumble on a 
story that’s been slapping them in the 
face for the last year. Any Saturday 
nighv/Sunday morning at three a.m. in 
the West End, hordes of Day-Glo, 
paisley revelers in torn, frayed 501 
jeans and smiley T-shirts pile out of 
any of a half-dozen Acid dance clubs, 
creating massive traffic jams as they 
weave their way through the cramped 
maze of Soho streets. Black and white, 
male and female, their pupils the size 
of ping pong balls behind their Ray- 
Ban sunglasses, they continue to 
dance to an invisible beat still lodged 
in their heads. Every few yards, they'll 
break into a chant of “ACEEEED!” If a 
passing police siren fractures the par- 
ty, they'll burst into Todd Terry’s huge 
underground anthem “Can You Par- 
ty?” complete with sampled siren 
coda. It is the UK's biggest, most visi- 
ble, most hedonistic display of tribal 
youth culture since the short-lived Fu- 
turist days that spawned Boy George, 
Spandau Ballet, et al., back in the ear- 
ly '80s. But in this new scene, the 
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“faces’’ are invisible: The entertain- 
‘ers—ahost of ChicagoandDetroit rec- 
ord producers—remain anonymous 
catalysts, and the dancers are the true 
movers. 

Chicago House music—stark, ag- 
gressively cultist dance music built 
largely of samples from old disco rec- 
‘ords—has been a major staple in 
British clubs for more than a year. Last 
fall, London deejays like Mark Moore, 
Dave Dorrell, and Tim Simenon be- 
gan to mess with the organic Chicago 
House beat, draping it with sound ef- 
fects, filtering it through a new con- 
sciousness. It was a familiar English 
story. Like Led Zeppelin, who set out 
to play the blues and ended up defin- 
ing heavy metal, these deejays appro- 
priated a black American idiom, 
misunderstood its content, and cre- 
ated a brilliant hybrid. Under the 
pseudonyms S-Express, M/A/R/R/S, 
and Bomb the Bass, respectively, they 
all achieved Top 5 crossover hits. 
When a trippy, electronic Chicago 
record called “Acid Trax” by Phuture 
appeared on the scene, it singlehand- 
edly changed the rules of the game. 
Exploiting and exaggerating the con- 
nections of drugs and trance dance 
music that historically run through the 
gay black subculture, Phuture rede- 
fined the hard line. With its soulless 
metronome beat, wack subliminals 
and pummeling techno sound, “Acid 
Trax” unwittingly started a subgenre 
called Acid House. 

Although the major whiz kid pro- 
ducer of Acid House, Todd Terry, 
claims the term “acid” is derived from 
the slang word ‘burnin’ ''—to steal 
another producer's work—the UK 


House nation adopted the more famil- 
iar connotation. Suddenly Acid House 
culture blossomed into a heady mix of 
sex, drugs, and dance, the kind of will- 
ful after-hours abandon that hasn’t 
been seen since the other Summer of 
Love demolished the Mod scene in 
and around Soho's Carnaby Street 20 
years ago. 

‘Acid House has been popular in 
Northern clubs like Nottingham’s Ga- 
rage and Manchester's Hacienda for 
well over a year now, but it took a Lon- 
don clubland outing to Ibiza last Sep- 
tember to alert a few eagle-eared 
deejays to the full potential of the 
House beat. In Italian Eurodisco clubs 
like Amnesia and Pasha, deejays Dan- 
ny Rampling and Paul Okenfold heard 
records like U2’s “1 Still Haven't 
Found What I'm Looking For’ and 
the Woodentops’ “Why Why Why’ 
mixed over spare, electronic House 
beats. Rampling returned and opened 
the Shoom Club in South London just 





before Christmas. 
deluge... 

By mid-summer of ’88, there were 
maybe half a dozen Acid House clubs 
operating every night in Soho, with 
dozens more scattered across subur- 
ban London and beyond. Their names 
gave some indication of the attendant 
drug culture—Love, Future, the Trip, 
Hedonism, Spectrum—and the scene 
has united trendies, post-punk hedo- 
nists, stalwart clubbers, and every 
shade of tribal youth culture in Britain. 
At the same time, London saw the re- 
emergence of huge multi-media 
“warehouse party’ events—usually 
word-of-mouth, illegal gatherings 
with giant sound systems, makeshift 
bars, and copious amounts of drugs. 
Some clubs have become members- 
only affairs due to their popularity; the 
lines outside the Shoom and the Trip 
stretch into the thousands. Inside, 
smoke machines, strobe lights, and 
the floor-shaking House beat mean 


Then came the 











Acid House Ecstasy. 


that thebarsstay empty and the dance- 
floors stay full. Club owners shake 
their heads in dismay as bar takings 
plummet and the sale of soft drinks 
rises—the first evidence that Ecstasy 
has made huge inroads into an already 
hedonistic culture, 

Ecstasy, or methylenedioxymeth- 
eamphetamine, has become this 
year’s de rigueur club drug. Ecstasy 
has the same symbiotic relationship to 
the House nation that amphetamines 
had to punk or acid to the ‘67 Summer 
of Love. Though both speed and hash 
are permanent fixtures of every youth 
culture craze in Britain, Ecstasy marks 
a move forward into the realm of ex- 
pensive “designer” drugs and a move 
back to the acid daze of old. (LSD, too, 
has made a huge comeback within the 
Acid House scene.) Ecstasy has taken 
both the authorities and the Drug 
Help agencies by surprise: Release, a 
voluntary helpline, reports “an alarm- 
ing increase in queries about the drug 


both from first-time users and individ- 
uals worried about unpleasant experi- 
ences after long-term usage.” 

At around £20 a capsule, Ecstasy is 
not cheap; and though it is syntheti- 
cally produced, little is known about 
its long-term side effects or the exact 
nature of its chemical makeup. 
Dubbed a “sex drug” ora “love drug” 
and a “New Age aphrodisiac” by the 
tabloid press, who've just jumped on 
the moral panic bandwagon, Ecstasy 
is, in many ways, the perfect club cul- 
ture stimulant. As one habitual user 
confessed in the New Musical Ex- 
press, “It is the club drug—it relaxes 
you, makes you dance and talk and 
helps you meet new people.” 

Ecstasy began life as a pharmaceuti- 
cal aid for sexually inadequate cou- 
ples undergoing therapy, and there is 
little doubt that its popularity within 
London. club culture is due, in the 
main, to its reputation for lowering 
inhibitions and inducing a general 
contagion of total confidence and 
well-being. You need only walk into 
a place like the Trip to see its overall 
effect. Here, amidst the strobe and 
smoke overload, the dancefloor is 
throbbing from the mass of arm-wav- 
ing, gyrating, solid gone groovers 
whose eyes are either closed in some 
inner reverie or fixed on some cosmic 
point in the middle distance above 
their paisley-wrapped heads. There is 
none of the latent aggression of hip 
hop gatherings, nor the beer-filled 
bravado of the more traditional disco. 

Ecstasy and Acid House have, to- 
gether, become the great social level- 
ers, cutting a swath through the 
stylistic, fashion conscious, hipper- 
than-thou codes that denote club 
culture. Now, designer trendies, club 
veterans, suburban casuals and even 
football thugs congregate in the West 
End for the House parties that begin at 
nine and end in the early hours. In 
many ways, the scene has grown too 
popular for its own good, too visible to 
temain an underground phenom- 
enon. While the names of Todd Terry, 
Jamie Principle, Jolly Roger, and the 
other transatlantic leading lights of the 
House groove mean little outside the 
hipper environs of the pop media, all 
the overt trappings of House culture 
are inescapable on the high street. 
Smiley T-shirts are sold on street cor- 
ner market stalls alongside paisley 
head scarfs, huge Day-Glo badges, 
and sew-on buttons proclaiming ACID 
‘Or GET ON ONE, MATEY (street slang for 
taking a tab of Ecstasy). Acid para- 
phernalia is the new high (no pun in- 
tended) street fashion. 

For the children of ‘88's Summer of 
Love, a tribe whose days are num- 
bered, the secret is out. With “News at 
Ten,” the tabloid press, and a conser- 
vative public in the grip of AIDS-fear 
and “Heroin Kills” paranoia, Acid 
House has no other alternative but to 
head back underground. Where it all 
began. ® 
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Blashil 


Sonic Youth 
Daydream Nation 
Blast First/Enigma 


Royal Trucks 
Royal Trucks 
Royal 


An edited transcript of a conversation 
between Robert Christgau, Dean of 
American Rock Critics; Gerard Cos- 
loy, who runs Homestead Records 
and publishes Conflict; and SPIN edi- 
tor Joe Levy. 


Joe Levy: If these records share any- 
thing, it’s that they're marginal. 
Gerard Cosloy: Explain what you 
mean by marginal. 

Robert Christgau: They’re not pop rec- 
ords, Gerard. 

GC: And not being a pop record 
makes it marginal? I'm just curious. 
RC: Yeah, by definition, it makes it 
marginal—on the margins of popular 
culture. In what sense aren’t they 
marginal? 

GC: In the impact they can have on 
the individual. Rarely do | concern 
myself, when | listen to any of these 
records, what relation they bear to 
each other or what ten or 1,000 other 
people are going to get out of it, be- 
cause | don’t live with those people. 


RC: Well, that seems like an extreme- 
ly—and I hate to use this Lester Bangs 
word, but I’m afraid it’s the one that 
comes to mind—solipsistic view of 
the world. In fact, there are other peo- 
ple, and you are connected to them, 
and to me one of the crucial things 
about popular music—especially as 
opposed to art music and avant-garde 
music—is those connections. So, you 
can talk about the marginality of these 
records in fairly accurate ways. Sonic 
Youth are less marginal, at this point, 
because they have a larger audience 
and a more accessible format. And | 
think one of the things it has to do with 
isa conscious, deliberate relationship 
to the marketplace. Which, in the case 
of Sonic Youth, has been extremely 
good for their music. | can’t think of 
any band of the past five years that’s 
“sold out” to better effect than Sonic 
Youth. They’re more interested in 
writing tunes, they’re readier to work 
with relatively tight and traditional 
constructions, song structures. And it 


Sonic Youth, Royal 
Trucks, Los Lobos, 
Traveling Wilburys, 
Wonder Stuff, 
Cowboy Junkies, 
Telex, They Might Be 
Giants, Sa-Fire, 
Girlschool, Scruffy 
the Cat 


Sonic Youth. 


so happens—much to my surprise, 
because | always thought they were an 
interesting band with a good sound 
who were incredibly overrated by 
their cult—they really turned out to be 
good at this. So that their groove, 
which was alwaysa problem forme, is 
now a virtue. Given the melodies and 
the song structure, suddenly this kind 
‘of mechanical and monolithic groove 
has a different twist to it. My problem 
is that | don’t find that there’s much 
room for formal innovation in this mu- 
sic anymore. The innovations people 
come up with are extremely small, 
personal, idiosyncratic, and what that 
means is that they have to hit you right 
where you live or you can live without 
them, That wasn’t true of, say, Human 
Switchboard, to take one example 
from six years ago. They had a lot of 
places to go. 

GC: | think if you look at the climate 
back then, yeah, | would agree with 
that. On the other hand, | still don’t 
mind. Because this music is hitting me 
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right where | live. | think there are peo- 
ple who really are the real innovators 
right now, very often without ever try- 
ing to be. Some of those people have 
yet to make records. Costes and Suck- 
dog, for example. She's from New 
Hampshire and he's from France. 
They sing over tapes that they've 
made together, or stuff that they've 
taped off the radio, generally really 
horrible AM radio sludge, whatever 
they could find. And they put together 
their own 30-minute rock operas, usu- 
ally separately, sometimes together. 
Lisa's like 19 years old, her face is all 
chopped up, something really bad 
happened to her at a young age; she’s 
very strange—it seems as though she’s 
eight or nine years old and she’s never 
trying to come off that way. Costes, on 
the other hand, he's in his thirties, and 
his command of the English language 
is not that strong. The only words he 
really seems to have gotten the hang of 
so far are words for body parts. He 
likes to use those words very often. He 
likes to talk about the parts of the 
body, and what he’s about to do with 
them. Costes doesn’t see himself as 
being part of any sort of rock under- 
ground, he actually believes that he is 
going to be the next Pet Shop Boys, the 
next Morrissey, the next Elton John, 
the next Sting. That's stuff that he'd lis- 
ten to. And none of those things are 
going to happen, not in his wildest 
dreams, but the two of them together 
are really great, they're sort of made 
for each other. They make a very nice 
couple. I've never heard anything in 
rock’n’roll that sounds like them, They 
might make better theater than good 
music. 

RC: Why should anything you've said 
make me want to go see this group? 
GC: I'm not necessarily trying to make 
anybody go see them or buy their 
tapes, | mean it’s nice if people do, 
and if they like it, that’s even better, 
but I'll still be able to listen to them. 
JL: So there is a point to that solipsism 
line. This stuff may be fine when 
you're home listening to it, but if it’s 
driven to any will to communicate, it 
mightbe better. That's what makes the 
Sonic Youth record so good. 

GC: I'm not sure I’d agree with that. 
I'm also not sure I'd agree it’s the best 
record Sonic Youth's ever made. | like 
the Royal Trucks record better than 
the Sonic Youth record. Sonic 
Youth—they’re at a point right now 
where they write really great rock 
songs that for one reason or another 
don’t really take me to another place. 
When | listen to their songs, | could be 
watching them at the Ritz or Madison 
Square Garden but they remind me of 
a rock band. | don’t blame them for 
that, but at this particular moment the 
Royal Trucks record is much harder 
for me to figure out. The idea of that 
band: people who are barely able to 
conduct daily order of affairs, whether 
it’s buying a newspaper or picking up 
the telephone, trying to be a rock band 
‘on stage, | find that really exciting. 
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That doesn’t mean that they're talent- 
ed or that they're good or they have 
something to say to a lot of people. 
But, you know, that’s not what I'm lis- 
tening for. 

RC: You're listening to be taken to an- 
other place, because they're really in- 
novative, or because they're really 
something that you find exciting. 
Those are the three possible values | 
pick up from what you're saying. 
GC: Okay, they’re not that innovative. 
I mean they’re playing guitars, bass, 
and drums. They’re trying to write 
songs, even though they haven't man- 
aged yet. They're not the most innova- 
tive group in the world. But | think if 
‘one person likes it, it’s valid enough to 
exist. | think it’s safe to say that I'm 
probably not as discriminating as you 
are in what | listen to, but we haven't 
talked about records that you might 
think are particularly special that | 
might find to be anywhere from aver- 
age to downright awful. The only con- 
clusion | can come to is that for one 
reason or another there’s a specific 
genre that | have more sympathy for 
than | have for something else. | actu- 
ally don’t mind that. | also don’t be- 
lieve in making excuses for what's 
happened. | would rather see some- 
one err on the side of being too dis- 
criminating than making apologies for 
something merely because it exists: 
“Someone created this, they went to a 
lot of effort, and therefore it’s valid." | 
don't believe that for a minute. 

RC: But | got to tell you it seems to me 
that in fact that’s how the independent 
scene keeps going—it’s based on a lot 
of local loyalties and appreciation for 
what should happen to a scene at a 
certain moment in your life. Assuming 
you don’t have a depression in this 
country—which is never something 
to discount—but assuming that 
there's a little extra money floating 
around—because people are not 
making money doing this and if there 
wasn’t some extra money floating 
around it wouldn't happen—I agree 
with you that as a phenomenon this 
sort of music is going to sustain itself 
for a long time. But whether it isn’t go- 
ing to become ever narrower and 
chomp even further up on its own tail, 
that’s not something I'm so sure about. 
GC: I think that as long as people have 
imagination, something more far- 
reaching will come along. 

RC: It isn’t just a matter of people's in- 
dividual imagination. You couch so 
much of this in terms of your individ- 
ual response and the individual cre- 
ativity of the people making the 
music—what | say is that all art, even 
arty-art, high art, which is really the 
kind of art you're interested in, wheth- 
er you like it or not, is dependent on a 
social context. And if the social con- 
text dries up, so does the art. 

GC: I just think someone's going to be 
calling it something else in five years’ 
time. | don’t believe that rock’s vo- 
cabulary is finite. Maybe the bands 
that are there right now are not using 





Los Lobos. 


what's in that vocabulary to their full 
disposal. 

RC: | believe the musical vocabulary 
is finite and what characterizes certain 
vocabularies is not so much their am- 
plitude as their staying power. That's 
the great thing about blues changes— 
they have extraordinary attractiveness 
and staying power that’s, as far as we 
can tell, intrinsic, at least for people 
living in the Westernized world. Peo- 
ple like blues changes, a lot of people 
really seem to like them for a long 
time. But even they will eventually 
wear out. Can’t go on forever. The 
world is long, art is short. 

GC: I hope the world is long. 

RC: Right, | hope the world is long. 
And I know art is short. 








Los Lobos 
La Pistola y el Corazén 
Slash/Warner Brothers 


What makes some Western pop less 
appealing than “third world” pop is 
that the roots of Western pop are often 
mere months old. Itdoesn‘t expand on 
tradition, itfollows fads. Which is why 
so few groups that top the pop charts 
have anything that really approaches 
legend: They're cool until everyone 
moves on to the next thing. This isn’t 
anti-progress, just against progress for 
the sake of progress or planned 
obsolescence. 


Los Lobos are the exception that 
proves the rule. Unlike bands that 
adopt heritages (Talking Heads), Los 
Lobos have their own. Legend has it 
that while they were a rock band try- 
ing to make inroads in the vicious LA 
club scene, they would play tradition- 
al Mexican music at weddings and 
other occasions, They even released 
an album of this stuff, long before Will 
the Wolf Survive? This independent 
telease is now a collector's item in 
both Mexican/American and Los Lo- 
bos circles. 

Hot on the heels of their hit single 
“La Bamba,” a Mexican folk song that 
Ritchie Valens electrified, Los Lobos 
have gone further back to their roots, 
not in the prettified manner of Linda 
Ronstadt, but with a grittier, smokier 
album, La Pistola y el Corazén. The 
difference between the two is the dif- 
ference between Ronstadt’s rock and 
Los Lobos’s. The band is not nearly so 
polite, not as concerned with being 
nice or even liked. Mixing the de ri- 
gueur Los Lobos guitars, sax, and ac- 
cordion with jarana, huapanguera, 
guitarron, and vihuela, this music 
seems more appropriate for a cantina 
than for Carnegie Hall, but they'll play 
it there anyway. 

One of the record’s biggest sur- 
prises, after the contents, is David Hi- 
dalgo's violin work on’ “El Gusto,’” 
“Los Armarillas,”” and the reel-like 
“(Sonajas) Mananitas Michoacanas’” 
—a little squeaky, but very spirited in 
the best folk tradition. Which actually 
sums up the way all the music is per- 
formed. Their approach is nominally 
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folkloric. No one went out of their way 
to learn charranga, or any of a host of 
Mexican instruments that can be used 
in this idiom. Instead, they use what 
they have to evoke the heart of this 
music of their parents’ immigrant ex- 
perience. The two tracks the band 
wrote fit in well with the traditional 
and standard songs, and even Steve 
Berlin's occasional sax work fits this 
curious mix, especially when he dou- 
bles with Hidalgo’s accordion. 

Now, from a commercial stand- 
point, La Pistola y el Coraz6n makes 
Los Lobos look like a band with a 
death wish, following up a chart top- 
ping single with a folk album, and not 
even in English! But commercial con- 
siderations never seemed to matter 
much to them. The bottom line for the 
band has always been what is most in- 
teresting. And that’s just one more 
way the album is true to roots. 


—Hank Bordowitz 


The Traveling Wilburys 
TRAVELING WILBURYS 
VOL1 

Warner Brothers 


TRAVELING WILBURYS VOL 1 poses 
three threshold questions: (1) Who are 
the Wilburys? (2) Where are they trav- 
eling to? and (3) What is the meaning 
of “VOL 1"? 

According to their biography, the 
Wilburys are a remarkably sophisti- 
cated musical culture. As they began 
to go further and further in their search 
for inspiration they found themselves 
the object of interest among less de- 
veloped species such as club owners, 





record executives, and booking 
agents. This contact with the commer- 
cial world was a blow from which 
many of them have never recovered. 

Those who did survive managed 
(with the aid of attorneys familiar with 
the intricacies of cross-label licensing) 
to produce a six-figure field recording 
distributed by Warner Brothers. And if 
this is the primary artifact of Wilbury 


culture, we can assume that they are 
an eclectic band of guitar playing 
troubadours who favor a ‘60s bar 
band sound filtered through mushy 
'70s production and plated with ’80s 
digital recording techniques. 

The result—like so much FM radio 
fodder—is the audio equivalent of an 
insect preserved in hardened amber, 
fascinating and somehow familiar. 

‘As for where the Wilburys are trav- 
eling to, it is back a few decades to a 
simpler era of good-natured camara- 
derie among musicians. Charlie T. 
Wilbury, Jr., a.k.a. Tom Petty, paints 
the band’s middle-age portrait when 
he sings on “End of the Line’’: “Maybe 
somewhere down the road a ways/ 
You'll think of me and wonder where | 
am these days/Maybe somewhere 
down the road when somebody plays 
‘Purple Haze.’ ’” 

The pathos of the Wilburys’s excur- 
sion is best evinced by the fact that this 
is “VOL 1” (sic). Even accepting the 
punctuational deviation of ‘Vol- 
ume,” the insistence in the title that 
this is the first of a series of the Wilbur- 
ys’s travels brings a maudlin pallor to 
the project. 

It begs us to believe that this is more 
than an HBO tribute or an Amnesty 
supergig. This is an ongoing band of 
nicotine-stained high-lifers (Roy Orbi- 
son, Bob Dylan, Tom Petty, George 
Harrison, and Jeff Lynne) a la the Rat 
Pack, who can still party in between 
solo albums, soundtracks, production 
efforts, and interviews with Kurt 
Loder. 

Hence the merchandising paradox. 
Will we buy VOL II because we long 
for the revisionist ‘60s camaraderie 
and sound of VOL |? Or will we buy 
VOL II because we yearn for the real 
sound and camaraderie of the "60s? 

‘Can we really merchandise for the 
future by using something that reflects 
the past? By posing this paradox, the 
Wilburys do more than make music, 
they create an intellectually stimulat- 
ing consumer dilemma. And that ad- 
venturous inquiry is far more exciting, 
and ultimately more rewarding, than 
their recorded document. 





—Rich Stim 


The Wonder Stuff 

The Eight Legged Groove 
Machine 

PolyGram 


Apoll conducted last May by a promi- 
nent British Sunday paper reached 
some depressing, if unsurprising, con- 
clusions. A majority felt Britain was 
richer than a decade ago and that it 
was more unhappy; almost two-thirds 
believed that it had become more self- 
ish. Was this final proof that money 
doesn’t buy happiness, that a free mar- 
ket system simply encourages greed? 
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Did anyone really care? 

I’m in love with myself, and nobody 
else, I’m in love with myself. 

—‘It's Yer Money I'm After Baby’” 

Polls aside, the venom of punk sug- 
gested that a decade ago the British 
were not generous, prosperous, or 
happy. Certainly the nation was disaf- 
fected enough to usher in Thatcher- 
ism, and as the dole queues trebled, 
rebel music took on a hollow, ineffec- 
tive ring; many of those who had been 
chanting “No Future” in the speed- 
ridden haze of 1977 came down to the 
reality that if there was a future, it was 
‘one of limited choices. In the ’80s, you 
either got with the flow, or you got out 
of the way. 

Don'tlitter my streets with your bad 
name/Don't tell all my friends that 
we're the same/’Cos you've got no 
hope for your future, so stop looking 
for someone to blame. 

—"Grin” 

For the last ten years the British mu- 
sic media, hungry to unearth punk’s 
successor, has been hanging ever 
more ludicrous tags on anything that 
moves. In the mid-’80s, every rough- 
edged guitar-based pop band was la- 
beled “shambling’—whatever that 
meant—and when groups attempted 
to avoid this cutesy tag by keeping 
their hair long, their clothes dirty, and 
their instruments loud, they were 
automatically referred to as “‘grebos."” 
The Wonder Stuff emerged in 1987 
from indieland; as sweet as they were 
sour, they blew these genres apart. 
Frankly my dear, they didn’t give a 
damn. 

Put pay to what you say, and put 
your money where your mouth is. 

—"Unbearable”’ 

The Wonder Stuff are the quintes- 
sential Brit-pop band of the late ’80s, 
their music a chaotic melee of punk 
guitars, glam rock hooklines, and soc- 
Cer terrace chants, their image that of 
long-haired hooligans sporting '88’s 
requisite acidic smiley culture frills, 
and their lyrics (even when you re- 
move their tongues from their cheeks 
and allow that they're probably very 
nice young boys simply working off 
their poverty-stricken teenage angst) 
perfectly reflect and taunt the self-cen- 
tered attitudes that are the guiding 
principles for success in Thatcher's 
Britain. And that applies to love as to 
business: the two are inseparable. 

Heavens above, oh no I’m not in 
love, it’s just yer money I’m after ba- 
by/I'm sticking with you and that’s just 
because it’s yer money I’m after baby. 

—"‘t’s Yer Money I'm After Baby” 

Like all great pop bands (including 
Midlands neighbors Slade), the Won- 
der Stuff know that simplicity is an art 
form—a chorus is only instantly rec- 
cognizable when repeated at least 
three times. Aware that such a blister- 
ing embrace can grow tiresome, they 
cut into the barrage of aggression 
twice, with the tender ‘Rue the Day” 
and “Some Sad Someone.” And, con- 
siderate of consumers, they cram four- 
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Stuff of Wonder? 


teen three-minute slices of wonder 
stuff onto an album many would leave 
with ten. 

So give give give me more more 
more, I'd like it all. 

—"'Give Give Give Me More More 
More” 

The Eight Legged Groove Machine 
asks no questions and offers no solu- 
tions. It is simply the welcome sound 
of four young men kicking their way 


out of the urban wasteland, sharing 
their desire for something a bit better 
than this—all this greed and slavish 
devotion to the greenback—with any- 
‘one who feels similarly dissatisfied. A 
spiritually uplifting antidote to late- 
“80s chart careerism, they are unlikely 
to last more than three albums. But 
then that’s not the point 


—Tony Fletcher 


Cowboy Junkies 
The Trinity Sessions 
RCA 


You can’t judge a band by its covers, 
but Cowboy Junkies sure make you 
want to try. Their first disc, Whites Off 
Earth Now!!, was an eerie, lo-fi re- 
cording that consisted entirely of cov- 
ers, including, among others, a 
Springsteen, a Hopkins, two Robert 





Johnsons, and three John Lee Hook- 
ers. On The Trinity Sessions, the core 
Junkies (Timmins siblings Margo, Mi- 
chael, and Peter, on vox, guitar, and 
drums, respectively, and Alan Anton 
‘on bass; Canadians all) add mandolin, 
violin, harmonica, accordion, and 
pedal steel, and move closer to coun- 
try fare. There are originals, but the 
covers are still pivotal: Hank Wil- 
liams, Patsy Cline, Waylon Jennings, 
and Lou Reed. 

Still doesn’t tell you too much, does 
it? Even if | said that the trinity of John- 
son, Cline, and Reed was the spiritual 
key to the Cowboy Junkies, you'd still 
probably expect either a bunch of fake 
retros, or boring bar bloozers who 
happen to like pedal steel guitars, or, 
given their name, bone-crunching 
side-burners lost somewhere between 
the Blasters and the Birthday Party. 

What you get instead is a distinctive 
musical vision, sweet, subtle, and 
strange. It’s true that the Junkies take 





their material as seriously and rever- 
ently as purists (the only camp here 
hasa fire by it), and all the originals on 
The Trinity Sessions bubble up from 
the same folk-blues, early-country 
stew. But they‘re saved from the 
yawning trap of “authenticity” by 
submerging all their songs in a haunt- 
ing, bittersweet languor that is of their 
‘own conjuring. Now, as anyone 
who's checked out the 16th century 
lutist John Dowland knows, melan- 
choly and dark passion are as old as 
the hills, and Cowboy Junkies defi- 
nitely sound like they live on top of 
some old hills. Their lyrics are, well, 
lyrical. “Soul like Lucifer/Black and 
cold like a piece of lead/Misguided 
angel/Love you ‘til I'm dead.” But 
their sad, slow shuffles are stark 
enough to penetrate the most urban of 
hearts. Hell, even Lou the Scrooge 
loved their “Sweet Jane.” 

The Cowboy Junkies play their in- 
struments well, but the mother-load 
here is Margo's voice, which is no-shit 
excellent. Mellifluous, plaintive, po- 
tent. When | saw them live, she sang a 
short tune about deciding whether to 
make love toa man or to the darkness. 
She sang a capella, and the memory of 
it is following me around like the 
moon. | mean, Cowboy Junkies can 


get a bit precious, and you do wish 
they'd whip out a drum roll ora gnarly 
solo once ina while, but they are sum- 
pin special. | keep trying to figure out 
what substances they favor. Smack's 
too literal an answer, though their 
pacing often resembles the fabled 
Holiday nod. I'm still not sure, but | 
think the answer's a combination of 
Quaaludes and honey. 


—Erik Davis 


Telex 
Looney Tunes 
Atlantic 


There's this kind of music they have in 
continental Europe: It speaks English 
and rock'n'roll as foreign languages. 
Reminds me of reading “Do not put 
metallic in it’’ scribbled on a dumpster 
in Germany, “Five second delay on 
vent’’ on a vending machine: There's 
something off about it. Mostly these 
are harmlessly craftsmanlike novelties 
for children, and though they owe a 
thing to disco, “new wave,” and 
Abba, in far-Western terms they're 
disconnected from everything. As- 
suming the legendary man called M 
hailed from Switzerland or some- 
where (I can’t remember), his unfath- 
omable’79 smash “Pop Muzik” is the 
best example; if not, try Plastic Ber- 
trand, Boney M, Gruppo Sportivo, 
Trio, Les Rita Mitsouko, “99 Luftbal- 
lons,” “Rock Me Amadeus.” Transi- 
torily simpleton stuff all, yet 
enterprising in a way impossible to 
pinpoint. 

If Telex came from Britain or the 
U.S., they'd be completely preten- 
tious (they'd inhabit art disco’s pomp- 
‘ous-ass void, where confused lonely 
boys take perfectly swell Debbie Gib- 
son muzik, drain all the life and pas- 








sion and surprise and spontaneity out, 
and pretend that makes it “omi- 
nous”); fortunately, they're as Belgian 
as brussels sprouts (note: I'm partly 
Belgian-American myself, a media as- 
sassin for my race, as it were), and 
they‘re completely goofy instead. This 
is electronik synthesization as a luna- 
cy-move, not art-move, and more (na- 
ively) allowing-themselves-to-be- 
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lunatics than setting-out-to-be-same. 

Three morons screw around with 
found-sounds, totally lightweight and 
playful, monotoning “‘heep-heep- 
hooray” in this warped deadpan ac- 
cent over myriad tiny blips and 
boings. Could be I’m just suckered in 
by the utterly cheerful coolness of the 
packaging, the cutest and biggest- 
eyed rubber duckie ever (zoologist 
Stephen Jay Gould explains that our 
perception of animal cuteness ema- 
nates from a personification of hu- 
man-baby body-part proportion; 
hence, Mickey Mouse's rounder head 
since his Steamboat Willie days), but | 
doubt it. 

First track on Looney Tunes, Telex’s 
sixth album (not that | can tell one 
from another or anything) is called “I 
Don’t Like Music.” The Replacements 
once sang that they hated music 
‘cause it’s got too many notes; Telex 
say they've got 16 reasons, but they 
never give us any, just lots of examples 
of kinds they don’t like. The one kind 
they do like is the Spike Jones kind 
(they even name a song after him, ex- 
cept these aren't really songs, seeing 
how the vocoders don’t talk in com- 
plete sentences), so they're omnivo- 
rous with sound-effects: rocket 
countdowns, switches thrown, kids 
crooning “Happy Birthday” back- 
wards, erector set/silverware clangs, 
cock-a-doodle-doos, David Seville 
and the Chipmunks, Harpo-Marx- 


school horn-atonalism. The works. 

They even run some flamenco gui- 
tar through the wringer in “Beautiful 
Li(fle,” and | realize this is starting to 
sound like your usual post-mod “as- 
sault on logic’ boneheadedness, but 
the difference is that Telex use the 
sounds, as top-of-the-pop hooks, 
dance-beats even. One of disco’s 
wisest ideas was that, with a certain 
workable groove, you can add what- 
ever you want; Telex simply add more 
than most. 

Not that these spasmodic rhythms 
are disco, per se—more like some epi- 
leptic-fit cha-cha. So the ultimate test 
is gonna be whether the hip hop/ 
house fiends take to this, like they 
did to Telex's “Moskow Diskow” a 
few years back. Only time Looney 
Tunes gets full-fledged polygroovalis- 
tic is with “Baby When” (which starts 
with tactically placed syllables and 
diphthongs, then a lady comes in), but 
I imagine those incessant Astro- 
schlock zooms and that high-register 
weirdo (straight off Sparks’s No. 1 in 
Heaven) in ‘‘Rendez-Vous Dans 
L’Espace”’ could lively up a meat-mar- 
ket floor okay. 

Me, I stay home. And I'm satisfied 
with how this triad manage to make 
their dinky little keyboard machines 
sound like rubber toys, and how they 
hum a lot. And | wonder whether “I 
Want Your Brain” is meant as a quasi- 
‘Apc ‘onian reply to G_orge Michael’ 


quasi-Dionysianism, and whether 
“Dingo Bells” is indeed the first 
Christmas carol about non-native 
Australian dogs that abduct toddlers 
(true story—saw it on The Reporters), 
and whether “Temporary Chicken” 
refers to Colonel Sanders’s extra- 
crispy or the Padres’ mascot or Dan 
Quayle. Or maybe Telex just can’t tell 
achicken from a duck—never can tell 
with those Belgians, 


—Chuck Eddy 
They Might Be Giants 
Lincoln 

Bar/None 


The mere thought of reviewing They 
Might Be Giants feels mercurious, like 
some brat kid biting through a fever 
thermometer, spitting the bitter metal 
ball onto the floor, watching the glob- 
ule shimmer and wobble, wondering 
what the hell is this stuff? Because 
mercury is as good a metaphor as any 
for They Might Be Giants—like here's 
this “band” comprised of two free 
radicals with a valence of one and the 
sound is solid, liquid, and maybe even 
gaseous at the right temperature and 
you can’t really pick it up or pick it 
apart and if you swallow it whole, it 
might just kill you 

‘And iet us not forget that Mercury 


was also the Errand Boy of the Elder 
Capricious Roman Gods, delivering 
telegrams of commerce, thievery, and 
dreaded cleverness. We all know the 
punch line about killing the messen- 
ger, and in the fragile puniverse of 
They Might Be Giants, All Is Punch- 
line, which dismantles—automatical- 
ly—the reductive travesty of calling 
They Might Be Giants “comedy mu- 
sic.” If there's a setup, it’s our collec- 
tive pop culture mental toilet training, 
which brings this rant round to a cou- 
ple of “themes” (for lack of a more 
precise term): Resistance and 
Paranoia. 

There’s two kinds of resistance pla- 
guing They Might Be Giants. The first 
is the impossibility of their assimila- 
tion into pop categories: musical, cul- 
tural, and otherwise. The second is 
more subjective and uncomfortably 
personal: On the surface, They Might 
Be Giants are a couple of wise-acres, 
coming at ya with a cutsey-poo sen- 
tential band handle, playing garage 
guitar and oom-pah-pah accordion 
over meticulous backing tracks. They 
Could Be Art Bastards with their big 
hats and puppets heads and “funny” 
props. Unashamed white boize, They 
Might Be Giants carry a big schtick 
and, to someone who grew up with 
bourgeois 60s notions of “soul” and 
“authenticity,” what they're doing is 
pretty threatening. They Might Be Gi- 
ants present a brave new pop world 
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where being arch and contrived is— 
just possibly—an authentic response 
to all the Big Questions, e.g., Is rock 
dead? Whether you were raised on 
Bon Jovi or the Beatles, They Might Be 
Giants take your brainwashing to the 
laundry and it’s easy to cop a resent- 
ment. Therefore, kill the messenger. 

True paranoia is predicated on two 
conditions: 1) that the world gives 
enough of a shit to be out to get you, 
and 2) that the interlocking system of 
reality and God-energy is psychotic. 
So, into the pop-sphere march They 
Might Be Giants, with their haughty 
hurdy-gurdy music compressing tonal 
history into smug vignettes of global 
and cosmic hokum, transmuting the 
base metal of popcore, polka, and po- 
etry into something illuminated and 
unnameable and suddenly, the whole 
concept of limits is inverted. They 
Might Be Giants lumber through that 
Arch of Contrivance like the true Ti- 
tans of Adolescent Paradox that they 
are, and yeah, we are humbled by the 
Shining Transcendence of their un- 
abashed Stupidity/Intelligence which 
in the electrons of their sound is the 
exact same thing. It’s elemental, my 
dear Watt Son. Like a light bulb, 

Lincoin, our last Great President, 
winks from that most useless of coins, 
the copper penny, and wrote the Get- 
tysburg Address on the back of an en- 
velope. They Might Be Giants wrote 
“The World’s Address’ on the under- 
garments of reality. There's 18 songs 
‘on Lincoln and you should listen to all 
of them. Play the game, ID all the tan- 
gential references, and pick out all the 
“jokes.” They Might Be Giants do not 
write parodies. | only found one 
“joke’’ in all of Lincoln, in “Ana Ng”: 
“And the truth is, we don’t know 
anything.” 

Which is both set-up and punch 
line. Serially, folks, the way they've 
been thinkin’, you'll never hear an- 








other Lincoln . . . if They Might Be Gi- 
ants only had a brain. They Might 
Have Several. 

—Tim Holmes 
Girlschool 
Take a Bite 
GWR/Enigma 


One could easily call Girlschool the 
greatest hard rock band of the ’80s. 
One could easily add, “‘So what?” The 
women in Girlschool might say “So 
what?” themselves, since they've 
probably never tried to be the greatest 
anything—their spiel has always 
been: We're just in it for fun, sure we 
get unruly, but a lot depends on how 
much vodka is consumed, ha ha ha, 
ha ha ha. 


Well, so what, ha ha ha, in the early 
‘80s they recorded songs that could 
rock your fucking balls off. “It Turns 
Your Head Around” is blazing guitar 
fury that matches (at least) anything by 
the Dolls or Pistols; “Yeah Right” is 
catchy headbang, and “Watch Your 
Step” is pure headband that leaves 
mentors such as Motorhead, Z Z Top, 
and AC/DC in the dust. Their vocals 
run along on bubbling brattiness. (Ap- 
parently in real life they're compla- 
cent pussycats, e.g., lead singer Kim 
McAuliffe told Melody Maker in 
1980, “We get on extremely well with 
Vic, our producer, and | think he 
helped our confidence an awful lot. 
He was like an uncle to us, really 
sweet..." Vic Maile confirmed the 
pleasantness of the relationship: “The 
worst I’ve ever known. You tell blokes 
what to do and they say ‘Yeah, okay.’ 
This lot argue.”) 

But (the lingering ““so what?”) the 
Dolls and Pistols already happened, 
it’s been done and done and done and 
done. Wild carousing is to rock'n'roll 
as Walter Mondale is to the 
Democrats. 

Girlschool began to flounder in 
1983 until, in 1986, they revamped 
their sound, stripped it down, record- 
ed Nightmare at Maple Cross: a blast 
from start to finish, full of chants and 
sing-alongs and glitter songs and chat- 
ter, like we've walked in on their par- 
ty. “It’s never too late/To masturbate” 
they chant. (Well, um, | don’t suppose 
that’s what they're really saying, but 
that’s what | hear.) 

Now Take a Bite, the new one. It's 
no party. A recording session, maybe 
‘a workout, a muscle flexing contest. 
Not to say it doesn’t work. It works 
great. The first three songs put me in 
ecstasy. They're tuneful ravers, real 
loud (number two's a cover of Sweet's 
1975 hit “Fox on the Run’), with 
thrilling Slade-like screeches, perfect 
“heys!"” shouted on the backbeat 
(great for audience involvement), real 
pounding propulsion. It’s stunning. 
But by the end of this LP I'm a bit 
bummed. Side two has all this visceral 
power (I've spent my life being moved 
by such visceral power—this is ener- 
gy running for its own sake, energy 
topping itself with more energy) ex- 
cept there’s no inside to this energy, 
nothing to move my heart. The es- 
sence of Girlschool, the essence of 
Kim McAuliffe, seems to have been 
drowned out. 

Thear “Up All Night” and say for a 
few seconds, “Frank, are you crazy? 
This is great. It’s flinging you all over 
the place—get into the music, man!’’ 
Yeah, but it doesn’t fling away my 
feelings of “So what?” Of course, | 
had the same initial reaction to Never 
Mind The Bollocks, which | then lis- 
tened to every other day for seven 
years. So don’t take this review as an 
evaluation. You figure it out. 


—Frank Kogan 











Scruffy the Cat 
Moons of Jupiter 
Relativity 


Scruffy the Cat began as a great pop 
band. Their first EP put new life into 
old licks, doing for the folk/rock/pop 
thing what Letterman did for the talk 
show. The compromise that can come 
with success, however, will make a 
band do funny things. This white, 
young, and cute group from Boston is 
broadening their appeal by becoming 
whiter, younger, and cuter still. More 
vacuous. 

‘Moons of Jupiter could very well be 
a great pop album if it weren't so 
inane. A couple of musical standouts 
(“Bus Named Desire” and the title 
song) lead the collection of generally 
strong melodies, but the record is 
killed by its own pen. Sure | love lyrics 
that don’t say anything, but these are 
just stoopid. Two songs about “little 
animals,’” song after song about love 
ona pedestal, and a blatant, unforgiv- 
able, appeal to America’s young white 
male institution: frat parties (“Buck 
Naked”). Give me Merv Griffin. 

Or give me music. “Bus” is a suc- 
cessful honky appropriation of funk; 
touches of ‘60s AM radio make 
“Moons" both silly and grooving; 
“Love So Amazing” is plain good 
catchy pop. In short, this is music you 





can escape into, let carry you from 
beatto beat, rhythm to rhythm, groove 
to groove. It is daydream-inducing yet 
safe while driving a car. And the Jim 
Dickinson production is plenty inter- 
esting, with typically weird guitar and 
keyboard textures and lots of little riffs 
running under the main affair, sound- 
ing like doodles on the edge of a page. 
So slightly shell-shocked Scruffy 
straddles the Pop Music Gorge, a leg 
on the unique side, a leg on the vacu- 
ous side. While they're safe for now, 
we must listen carefully; we'll be kill- 
ing ourselves if we let go unnoticed 
such horrible lines as “Only nice di- 
nosaurs can read my books.” 


—Robert Gordon 
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ACT UP from page 62 


(a prime ACT UP target). 

At the weekly meetings, facilitators ritually read 
an announcement to the effect that, by law, mem- 
bers of police force, or members of the FBI or CIA, 
must identify themselves to the group. None do, 
and ACT UP members shrug at the notion of police 
infiltration. “We do things in the open,” says Rob- 
ert Vazquez. “‘It’s not as though we're some cabal 
hiding out in a basement at midnight.” 

‘And while some say New York police have be- 
come unusually aggressive during demonstrations 
and protests, ACT UP members have, on occasion, 
charged at police officers, mistaking the helmeted 
authority figures for their real targets: the bureau- 
cracy. ‘That's pretty futile,” says Gips. 

Police aggression, though, is nothing new. “We 
used to have the same problem twenty years ago,” 
says veteran activist Russo. “There’s no really seri- 
‘ous conflict with the police.” 

A firestorm of controversy has ignited within the 
gay community about AIDS activism. On the one 
hand are the establishment gays, who still feel it’s 
important to work within the system, to cooperate, 
“You play the game to get what you want,” says 
Fred Buras, a 32-year-old financial consultant. The 
real world is who you know and how you know 
them.” Standing nearby, Kent Ozborn, 30, a sales 
manager for a national merchandising company, 
agrees. ‘I think everyone is concerned about AIDS, 
but people have to act smarter as to how they pre- 
sent it, The guys who run the country are business 
people.” 

Brett Barbre, Special Assistant to right-wing Rep- 
resentative William Dannemeyer (R—California) 
echoed the view. “They [ACT UP] need to act in a 
more rational manner, because the people they 
have to deal with at higher levels are basically ra- 


tional people, and that’s how they relate to people.” 

Rep. Barney Frank (D—Massachusetts), an open- 
ly gay member of Congress, cautions that “the 
wrong kinds of demonstrations can make people 
angry, rather than being helpful. Simply getting 
people's attention isn’t always a good thing.” 

Pitted against this view are a growing number of 
activists who think ACT UP needs to get even more 
radical to get results. “I get calls and letters from 
people saying ‘Please start another organization 
that is more radical [than ACT UP]. says ACT UP 
founder Larry Kramer. "I know there's a lot of ener- 
gy for stronger, more militant action. There are 
people who want to burn buildings—make more 
fierce statements.” 

An aide to Republican New York Senator Al- 
phonse D’Amato, whose offices ACT UP has 
zapped numerous times, strikes a balance: “In 
some ways, their tactics are alienating. But the end 
result is good, because it brings attention to the 
matter.’” 

Robert Bray of HRCF points out that ACT UP 
serves as one side of a double-edged sword. “On 
the one hand, you have a sophisticated and profes- 
sional gay and lesbian lobbying and public rela 
tions effort in Washington. On the other, you have 
this direct-action, confrontational, highly visible 
group that both increases the visibility for the cause 
of AIDS, and puts pressure on bureaucrats and pub- 
lic officials.” 


Ultimately, the group faces the ongoing question of 
just how successful they can be. “When | walked 
up to the FDA building [last October], says 
HRCF's Bray, “and saw eighteen stories of mono- 
lithic governmental bureaucracy, then saw this 
rag-tag band of activists, as sophisticated as they 
are, at the base of it, | thought, ‘Oh, God, will we 
ever change anything?’ ” 


“1 don’t know if their demonstration really 

helped with us,” says FDA press spokesman Brad 
Stone. “We were already aware of their concerns, 
and had already talked to them, But why say you're 
angry because the FDA isn’t doing enough to re- 
view AIDS drugs, then pledge to close it down?” 

Michael Signorile says the ACT UP message is 
now aimed directly at the American public: “The 
bureaucrats will do more if they know the public 
knows about all this.” Is that message penetrating? 
"1 think if you ask the average American, ‘Is the 
government doing all it can about AIDS?,’ that per- 
son is more likely now than three years ago to say, 
‘No, | think more can be done.’ ”’ 

A facet of ACT UP’s ongoing internal conflict is 
how not to diffuse the group's focus. “ACT UP is 
always in flux,’” says Robert Vazquez. “Sometimes 
it's hard to maintain a clear, concise course for 
what we're doing.” Other issues of concern in- 
clude whether to focus on local or national AIDS 
issues, and how to include more women and mi- 
norities in the group. 

The question, on a larger scale, is whether this 
burgeoning national AIDS activist movement, of 
which ACT UP is but a part, will coalesce, and 
what kind of effect it will have. “Things are going to 
get worse before they get better,” says Neil 
Broome. ‘Nobody gives a shit—and that includes 
some gays and lesbians.’’ But ACT UP members do 
not expect overnight changes. ‘‘One of the things 
you learn when you get involved with any kind of 
activist group is that things you think are going to 
take a year take five years,’” says Vito Russo. 

“The average American, no matter what he or 
she feels about homosexuality, does not want to 
see people neglected and dying,” says Michael 
Signorile. “Most people in this country are decent 
human beings. It’s a matter of letting them know 
this is happening.” ® 
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BELFAST from page 30 


reen wouldn't really remember much, what age 
were you then?” 

“Ten.” 

“She was just ten years old then,’ Mrs. Doherty 
said sadly and then added with resignation, “This 
war's been on twenty years.” 

“It was that lan Paisley who didn’t like that the 
Catholics were beginning to live among the Protes- 
tants, so he seen this as a threat to their votes. The 
way the six counties are put on the map, the Loyal- 
ists have their own communities and like to keep 
them together for the voting. In the '60s people 
were beginning to buy houses in Protestant areas. 
There were even schools there, Catholics and Prot- 
estants were going to school together. The pol 
cians just didn’t like this. And then the civil rights 
marches started and all the trouble in '69. 

“Joe started to get aware of the civil rights right 
‘on, He said to me, ‘Momma,’ he said, ‘there’s an 
army standing up on the New Lots Road and | want 
to join them.’ 

“He was coming up to 15 then. And I said no. | 
said to him, ‘You're not joining an army.’ As a 
mother you don’t want him involved in anything 
harsh like that, you know. But unknown to me, Joe 
did join the Fianna, the IRA youth brigade. Then he 
was arrested at 16 and interrogated... . ” 

Mrs. Doherty turned away, staring off out the 
window, past where her grandchildren were play- 
ing on the street, out past the old, bombed-out flats, 
to some time before all this madness happened. 

Maureen spoke up, eliminating the silence. “Joe 
used to always educate us to the ways of being ar- 
rested, because they were picking up a lot of 
youths, then 14-, 15-year-olds, bringing them in, 
interrogating them, and getting them to give state- 
ments. All | can remember Joe saying is, ‘If you're 
ever picked up and interrogated, say nothing.’ | 
was first picked up when I was 13.’” Maureen bent 
‘over to look at her son sleeping in the stroller and lit 
another cigarette. 

“Everyone used to hang out on the corner,”” she 
said, pointing to it. “And a British Army Patrol 
came over and asked me to open my coat. And | 
said, ‘No.’ | said, ‘I’m not refusing to open my coat, 
you can get a policewoman.’ And he said, ‘Just 
‘open your coat.’ He knew me, So | refused. | got 
frightened and ran away from him and he chased 
me down the street and got me in a hold and just 
started punching me. | was charged with unruly be- 
havior and assaulting a policeman. The judge 
wouldn’teven listen to me. | brought a stack of wit- 
nesses to the court and the judge wouldn’t even 
listen to my witnesses. And he fined me.” 

“About two hundred pounds,” Mrs, Doherty 
remembered. 

“Two hundred, aye. | mean, | was the one that 
had a black eye and my clothes torn off. After that | 
used to get picked up and taken to Castleray Prison 
for the day and interrogated. | was beaten a few 
times. Nothing really. | wasn’t hung upside down. | 
remember Joe coming out of North Queen Street 
(Police Station) and he was bruised with black 
eyes. He'd tell me how they hung him naked, up- 
side down by his ankles. They used to torture his 
body and he’d pass out and we'd take him home 
from hospital. It was always in me, when | was ar- 
rested, that I was going to be brought in and they 
would strip me and do things to me. So | had myself 
hardened for it. They slapped me about, but that 
was no problem to me. | daresay my father slapped 
me harder years ago. But Joe was tortured terrible 
and they ... well... . they . . . you know the spots. 
..." Maureen blushed and alluded to the hideous 





images of soldiers inflicting pain on her brother's 
genitalia. The indignation and rage forced Mrs. Do- 
herty to speak. 

“They were burned with cigarettes and electric 
wires,” 

“Not just Joe but all the lads in there,” Maureen 
added. ‘My older sister was tortured too. Berna- 
dette Devlin said a few weeks ago that the Loyalists 
have tortured the people, they’ve beat the people, 
they've even killed them, and the people are still 
there. So what else can they use on us?” 

The photographer didn’t want to seem rude, but 
he wanted to know if it was true that their house 
had been bombed. 

Mrs. Doherty smiled as if she had told the story a 
thousand times. “In Ireland it happens. They threw 
a bomb, a 16-pound bomb, into my house, and 
they meant to kill us. We were sitting watching 
television and the bomb was thrown in through the 
window. That happened at 6:45 in the evening and 
'had the children in the house, and they were all 
young. That was in 1974.”” 

Mrs. Doherty looked amazed, like she still 
couldn't believe someone actually tried to kill 
her. Sitting there chatting with this shy mom, 
neither could we. 

“| remember standing at the door and | remem- 
ber the bomb, a 16-pounder, but yet it was...” 
The bewildered woman clapped her hands. “Just 
like that! It wasn’t deafening, you know what | 
mean. Although the bomb—everyone heard it 
over the area. Some people said their pictures were 
blown off the walls. And | remember being blown 
right off—1 went through the air, my feet really 
leapt in the air—and hitting the wall on the other 
side of the room. And | looked, it was like slow 
motion, | saw the bricks coming down in slow mo- 
tion. And then | passed out and then knew nothing. 
until | was in the ambulance.” 

Maureen answered the question that wasn’t 
asked. “Joe had been in jail for two years. They just 
wanted to get at the family to get back at Joe. That 
was it” 

The photographer finished his tea and packed up 
his camera gear, and carefully placed letters in his 














bag that the Dohertys had given to him to mail 
when he got back to America. Here, their letters are 
opened and censored. He thanked the Dohertys 
and they treated him like one of their own, asking if 
he was eating enough, and was making enough 
money to save a wee bit. 

“So where are you off to now, Jim?” Mrs. Do- 
herty asked, almost afraid of the answer. 

“| thought I'd go back down to Divis Flats to 
hang out with the hoods and the joyriders.” The 
photographer had come to the Doherty's house to 
find out how the madness had gotten out of hand. 
How the Children of the ‘70s came to join the IRA 
and what their violence spawned. The cause and 
the effect. Now he could see it. No one wanted to 
say don’t go, but the words were on everybody's 
lips. The Dohertys had seen the civil rights move- 
ment of the '60s, the IRA shootouts, the torture and 
internment of the’70s, andit all had a method to the 
madness. Good guys and bad guys. But these 
hoods of the ‘80s, now that didn’t make sense at all. 
And this family who had been bombed, tortured, 
and imprisoned by the British, seemed more afraid 
of Belfast’s own children. 

Mrs. Doherty paused at the front door, then 
spoke. 

“I've watched the kids during riots, these kids 
now, the young ones rioting in the streets there. I'm 
horrified—I’m terrified. But yet those kids just run 
towards the Army or the R.U.C. They know the sol- 
diers could kill them, but it doesn’t bother them. It’s 
really horrifying. You know, it’s very sad when you 
think of it that way, at my age, and | think 20 years 
ago, no one ever thought that this was going to last 
20 years...” 


complete foundations of basements. They 

serve no purpose. Everything about the Divis 
Flats project is functional—except the unfinished 
basements in the main courtyard that sit there 
like some postmodern Celtic ruins. It’s as if the 


I n the main courtyard of Divis Flats are the in- 
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U2 from page 37 


you've attained? 

EDGE: “No. | just take each day as it 
comes. This band is full of contradic- 
tions. The song ‘God Part II’ is really 
Bono trying to express his own inter- 
nal feelings of conflict. | have doubts, 
but | don’t feel guilty.” 

ADAM: “We'd feel guilty if we 
abused our position more, but you 
soon leam it’s not worth it.” 

In “God Part Il,” Bono sings lines 
like, “I don’t believe rock’n‘roll can 
really change the world,” yet he is one 
of the only people who really does be- 
lieve in the recuperative powers of 
music. He believes he can affect some 
small changes. Last year he told me it 
was this conviction that kept U2 
going. 

BONO: “People think, ‘Oh yeah, 
there they are, U2 marching off to war. 
There goes Bono running all over the 
stage. And unlike Mick Jagger, Bono 
doesn’t do it with a wink. That's the 
problem. Bono actually believes in 
the people that come to the concerts 
and believes in what he’s doing. Oh 
how embarrassing. Oh dear oh dear.’ 

“Il tell you though, Jerry Lee Lewis 
and Elvis Presley believed in what 
they were doing too. The problem in 
the ‘80s is that people stopped believ- 
ing in rock’n’roll—to believe in it has 
become something to scoff at.” 


Although Bono's always been quick 
to deny any association with agitpop 
orators (We don’t really want to get 
involved—especially not in Ameri- 
ca’s political playground!”), his out- 
spoken statements and immense 
popularity have given him the politi- 
cal muscle to wrestle with issues un- 
der the arclight of public attention. 
Last year the band was courted by 
both the Kennedys and Jesse Jackson. 
But the star system that allows him the 
platform to lambast TV evangelists in 
“Bullet the Blue Sky,” the South Afri- 
can regime in “Silver and Gold,’ and 
terrorism in the film's half-acoustic 
version of their anthem “Sunday 
Bloody Sunday” (recorded a day after 
the tragic Enniskillen bombing in UI- 
ster) is the very same stardom that re- 
inforces the injustices he abhors. Idols 
are living proof that the system works, 
the dream can be attained. 

No other band benefited so much 
from the exposure provided by Live 
Aid, yet U2 themselves were so un- 
happy with their performance, or the 
reasons behind it, that they almost 
split up. Adam pulled the band back 
together by demanding they record 
The Joshua Tree first and disintegrate 
later. 

Are things still volatile? 

The Edge laughs off the suggestion. 
“We split up last week, but we're back 
together again. | must admit that 
we've been getting on much better 
this last while. There used to be rows 
about everything. | think it's much 
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easier being a big group because it al- 
lows you more freedom. It was much 
harder making our first few albums.” 

ADAM: “It is always hard, but you 
tend to mellow a bit as personalities. 
All that celebrity bullshit that you get 
when all you want to do is play fuck- 
ing music. How do you deal with 
that?” 

How do you deal with that? 

ADAM: “We drink a lot.” He fin- 
ishes the pint before continuing. “The 
only thing that gets me through the 
day is music. Becayse | know what's 
the truth. It doesn’t matter if I'm walk- 
ing down the street or riding in limos.” 


U2’s musical isolation has been cited 
as the main reason they've now adopt- 
ed roots in Sun Studios, Memphis. 


ADAM: “Because who wants to 
play stadiums for the rest of their life? 
We really want to play a gig at the 
Marquee. That's really what it all 
comes down to, just enjoying playing 
in the band and seeing things happen 
when we come together. That’s what's 
important. Not stadiums and lighting 
rigs zooming around the country.” 

The only difference between big 
dreams and wet dreams is the laundry 
bill, and from the moment Bono, 
Edge, and Adam answered Larry Mul- 
len‘s “Musicians Wanted” ad on the 
school notice board, U2’s sole goal 
was to become the biggest band in the 
world. The rest, as they say, is hysteria. 
Now the biggest band in the world 
wants to be a garage band again. 

EDGE: “That's the irony of life. 





“The only important thing about this film is 





that we've survived ii 





Of course, whether we 


survive the hype with our marbles intact remains 


to be seen.” 


Why do four Irishmen now want to 
be Tennessee children? 

ADAM: “I think the journey starts 
here in Dublin, with what we have in 
our traditional music. We hear immi- 
gration songs and songs of exploita- 
tion within Irish culture and then it 
went to America, going via the planta- 
tion supervisors who were Irish and 
then it mixed with the black blues and 
gospel music. Thats where the jour- 
ney starts. It’s not adopting. It is a part 
of us. 

“Rock'n'roll is an American thing. 
It’s where it all started. When you start 
scratching the surface of it, you go 
back to the lifestyles of people. When 
we went to Graceland to see Elvis’s 
home it was obvious he was a simple 
country boy and you saw it in his 
house. That's really what this album is 
about. A return to simplicity.” 

Why not move forward? 


There's no way around it really. It’s 
been said that rock‘n’roll died in 
1959, and there’s something to that. | 
think that the music we tend to go 
back to all the time is something very 
fragile and hard to pin down. It's in the 
early Elvis records, it’s in some coun- 
try records, in the Band. You find it in 
obscure bars in New Orleans and 
places like that. You'll never hear iton 
the radio. | couldn’t begin to explain 
what exactly it is, but I know that peo- 
ple like T Bone Burnett and even Dy- 
lan spent their life finding this music. 
We're just getting a feel for it now.” 
ADAM: “It's freedom. That's what it 
EDGE: “Is it?” 

ADAM: “Absolutely. When we 
were 16, we plugged in a guitar we 
couldn’t play but it made a sound and 
we thought, ‘We can go anywhere 
with this.’ You have to hold on to your 
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freedom. We're a big band now, but 
we could lose our freedom.” 


Like Prince, Marvin Gaye, and Al 
Green, U2 have found a skein that 
binds sex and spirituality. Bono even 
describes U2’s music as “soul music.” 

But haven’t you substituted sex for 
celebration, seduction for elation? 
“Where the Streets Have No Name” 
can transport an audience, make them 
go places, but can’t make them come. 

‘ADAM: “I think you misunderstand 
how much sex there is on the record. 
There's a lot there and sex is a very dif- 
ficult thing to keep together.” 

EDGE: “I think there's a very honest 
sexuality about the record which I find 
more interesting than a blatant Spinal 
Tap type thing. The subtle sexuality of 
gospel music is what attracts me. It’s 
strange and twisted, because that’s far 
more what it’s all about.” 

ADAM: “Spirituality and sex are so 
close. If you try and have sex without 
spirituality it’s not sex. You have to be 
able to do both or else it’s not a good 
fuck. That’s what we saw in that roots 
music. The prim and proper people 
call it gospel, but the people who 
know what it’s about call it sex music, 
because that’s what it is.”” 








I'm still uncertain exactly where to 
pinpoint Rattle and Hum in the great 
U2 scheme of things. 

ADAM: “What we could have done 
is not put out this record and waited 
another year and a half and that would 
have been the end of what we are 
now. We wanted something more 
immediate.” 

And because it’s a soundtrack, no 
‘one can make direct comparisons to 
The Joshua Tree and you don’t have to 
compete with past triumphs. 

EDGE: “I's true. We never really 
thought about it like that, but you're 
right. As a big group we feel it’s our 
responsibility to fuck up the charts as 
much as possible. This album, to be 
honest, is just treading water. | mean, | 
like the songs, but this is only a frac- 
tion of what we can do. It's like a little 
Polaroid of U2.” 

Have you written the great song yet, 
the tune to take to the grave? 

EDGE: “Not yet. ‘Still Haven't 
Found’ came close. There's better to 
come.” 

ADAM: “‘I’m proud of what we've 
done. | listen to the records and | know 
they're weak sometimes, but | believe 
in them. | realize that | haven't wasted 
my life.” 

EDGE: “Adam will listen to our old 
records and for all their flaws will find 
something. | can't listen to any of 
them. The only record | can some- 
times listen to is part of The Joshua 
Tree because it reminds me of my fa- 
vorite Velvet Underground records. | 
don’t know why.” 

So what of the future? 

BONO: “We're going to keep re- 
leasing record after record until every- 
one'll be sick of us.” 


RUSS MEYER from page 56 


in a big way, he resisted the tempta- 
tion to join the parade, knowing that 
not only wouldn't his humor work 
within that form, but, “It’s like going to 
the toilet, exhibition-wise. You've 
gotta play in the shithouses.” Now his 
biggest fear is censorship, and the ease 
with which films can be banned under 
the New Right. But Meyer can face up 
to any challenge short of a flat chest. 

Where has he been besides prepar- 
ing mammoth autobiographical pack- 
ages? Why hasn’t he made a film since 
’792 “1 was thinking about that the 
other day,” he laughs. Meyer traces 
the root of his absence back to Warner 
Brothers, where “I had the bungalow 
and the parking space with the name 
on it” and a nice preliminary budget 
for a film based on a novel by the au- 
thors of Diabolique. But Meyer didn’t 
exactly endear himself with the re- 
lease of his version of Irving Wallace’s 
The Seven Minutes, which garnered 
most critics’ attention spans for about 
that long. Two Vice Presidents in 
charge of production painted over his 
parking space “and told me to get the 


Kitten Natividad, 


hell out of the place.” 

Left in the lurch, Meyer indepen- 
dently did “something foolish,” his 
least successful film ever, Blacksnake. 
Then he and Roger Ebert wrote a se- 
quel to their Beyond the Valley of the 
Dolls, only to be told by one studio 
head, “We want no more of Meyer 
and Ebert, in spite of his Pulitzer.” 
After completing Beneath the Valley 
of the Ultravixens ('79)—which the 
fanatical publication ReSearch in its 
“Incredibly Strange Films” issue says 
is “a filmic dead end, and perhaps this 
is why Meyer hasn’t made a movie 
since”’—the director put a lot of time 
into Who Killed Bambi?, about the 





Sex Pistols. It was, he says, “another 
sledgehammer blow. Ebert wrote the 
script and it was great, like A Hard 
Day’s Night combined with Beyond 
the Valley of the Dolls. The casting 
was complete, the title backgrounds 
were being shot, and then Malcolm 
McLaren just didn’t have enough 
money. They put a lot of shit in news- 
papers that the reason I no longer was 
a part of the project was that | kept in- 
sisting upon too much sex and they 
were afraid of getting an X rating. That 
was a total untruth. To have that kind 
of a depressing thing laid on you is 
enough to make you want to stop.”” 
But he didn’t. He got his films out on 
video, where their incredible longev- 
ity has been protracted even more, 
and set to work on living out his later 
years as an unwitting legend, a king of 
the B’s. 

The Ebert connection has always 
struck some as a strange one—not the 
first time I’ve used the word “strange” 
in the interview. Is that amusingly 
Pompous creature we see on TV really 
the same great camp mind who in 
1970 wrote the screenplay for the 
hilarious Beyond the Valley of the Dolls 
(with. luscious Edy Williams—Mey- 
er’s third of three wives—swiveling 
around saying things like, “You're a 
groovy boy. I'd like to strap you on 
sometime”)? Did he really come up 
with the Greek chorus in ‘76's Up!, 
performed by Kitten Natividad, Mey- 
er’s girlfriend for five or six years after 
the Williams marriage (‘Come take 
my hand and if you dare, sheath your 
sword to its hilt. Are you Up to it?”)2 
Yes, all reliable sources insist, it is the 
same large man. “He’s got a great 
sense of humor,” insists Meyer, “and 
he likes the same kind of women | do. 
We have this taste for the bosom— 
very much so—and he laughs at the 
same jokes. | knew right off the bat | 
had a guy | could live and love and 
work with.” The affection goes both 
ways—the pair met when Ebert wrote 
a letter to the editor of The Wall Street 
Journal comparing Meyer to Howard 
Hawks (at a time when it wasn’t popu- 
lar to say such incendiary things). This 
prompted Meyer to write the critic a 
letter saying, “Please, let’s find each 
other someday.” “What he appears to 
be on television,” says Meyer, “is 
probably in marked contrast to the 
way he writes.” 

Russ Meyer, on the other hand, is in 
perfect sync with what he does. A 
‘one-man sexploitation marathon, he 
slaves at the deification of the bosom 
from early morning till dawn, with no 
discrepancies between his persona 
and his work. He is a big breast. “It's 
gratifying to have this kind of interest 
at this time in my life,” he says, with 
that crusty, old voice, ‘Sex is second- 
ary to this, I'll tell you. I tell my girl- 
friend, ‘This is bigger than you or I.’ 
The work has always been more im- 
portant than any kind of horizontal 
communion.” a 





BELFAST from page 75 


architects knew this place would be a 
war zone and added them as an after- 
thought—modern trench warfare. 
The photographer had been shot at 
here the first time. He was at a party in 
the new row houses next door when 
he heard a commotion outside. He 
grabbed his cameras, made it through 
the ruins of the courtyard and under- 
neath the concrete slabs that the cars 
park under, and almost bumped into a 
15-year-old hood running from a sol- 
dier. The soldier stopped’once inside 
the concrete alley, took aim, and fired. 
The bullet just missed the photogra- 
pher’s head. So it was with some trepi- 
dation that he walked through Divis 
Flats, especially since tonight was 
Halloween, All Soul's Night, a time of 
venerating the dead. And in Northern 
Ireland, the holiday is celebrated with 
fireworks. As if there aren't enough. 

Abonfire of scrapwood lit the court- 
yard and around it stood two dozen 
little hoods. The same dirty cheeks, 
the same buzz cuts, and the same fear- 
lessness. When they gathered around 
you in that gang, sometimes they were 
more terrifying than the soldiers. 

“Hey mister, give me 50p.” 

“Got a smoke then?” 

“Take me picture!’ 

Fireworks tossed into the fire ex- 
ploded, causing the photographer to 
turn suddenly, and the kids erupted in 
laughter. 

“You know Michael Jackson, 
mister?” 

“No. Hey, where are the kids with 
the cars?” 

“One came through ‘bout half 
past—should be a lot tonight, it’s 
Halloween.” 

Just then a car came squealing 
down the street out of view and every- 
one jumped to their feet, It squealed 
down the street and then squealed 
into the courtyard under the concrete 
slabs. Suddenly there were 50 kids all 
around it, the most ambitious already 
in the trunk of the car, while the most 
privileged exchanged words with the 
14-year-old driver. Everyone wanted 
to know what he was going to do with 
the car when he was done with it, The 
driver teased them for a while, gun- 
ning the engine, flipping through the 
radio stations, toying with the high 
beams, until the trunk was unloaded 
and the car squealed out and back up 
the street. The whole exchange took 
about 30 seconds. The kids went back 
to watching their bonfire while the 
photographer left the courtyard and 
went into the street where a bunch of 
older kids were hanging out on the 
comer, 

He opened a black hardpack box of 
John Player’s cigarettes and held them 
out. There were a few takers but the 
older guys ignored the offer. 

“You a photographer then?” 

“Yeah.” 


They all stared into the dripping 
flames of the plastic milk carton that 
was torched for warmth. It smelled 
worse than the stench of burning tires 
that the coal-heated homes gave off. 
And the flames burned downward as 
the plastic oozed over on itself. 

“What are you taking pictures of?” 

“Hoods and joyriders, tonight.”” 

The gang of guys grinned at each 
other self-consciously and loosened 
up a bit. 

“You like stealin’ cars then?” 

“Well, back in Brooklyn we don’t 
burn ‘em, we turn ‘em over to the 
chop shop.” 

They were fascinated with the idea 
‘of a chop shop once he explained that 
jit was a gas station where stolen cars 
are stripped down. They offered him 
pints of hard cider and beers, lit up 
more cigarettes, and discussed the 
merits of crime. 

“How do ya guys steal the cars?” 

“You break the foacking lock on the 
steerin’ column, takes 15 seconds, it’s 
easy, really.” 

“How do all these little kids get to 
be such good drivers?” 

“American TV.” 

He hung around like that for most of 
the night, smoking and politely refus- 
ing booze, as some drifted off and oth- 
ers took their place. Finally, he was 
standing alone with a lone 14-year- 
old, a little Keith Richards look-alike 
with a Beatle haircut. 

“So what are you going to do when 
you get out of school?” 

“don’t go to school nye. Left in pri- 
mary school.” 

“Got a job?” 

“Stealin’.”” 

“So what are you going to do when 
you get older?” 

“Die, | suppose, doesn’t seem like 
much else.” 

It was said without a trace of irony 
or self-pity. “There really isn’t much 
else except be put in the boys’ home. | 
was beaten last weekend by the Pro- 
vos, IRA men they were. Got me out- 
side the pub. Took me down and beat 
me for anti-social behavior. You can 
still feel the bumps,” he said, pulling 
his hair away from his forehead. “It's 
nota very good place to grow up, see- 
ing all the shootings and bombings, 
seeing British soldiers with their arms 
and legs blown off screaming for their 
mommies. ... | seen one right over 
there when | was five or six,” he said, 
pointing to the remains of another 
street fire down the road 20 feet or so. 

“It was a terrible thing, it. was. 
Things like that stay with you.” 

Car tires squealing around the street 
comer improved everyone's mood 
Suddenly more hoods, regular-look- 
ing teenagers with no hope in their 
eyes, appeared out of the shadows to 
appraise the latest acquisition. They 
traded seats, punched each other, and 
drove off again. They came and went 
like that all night and in the morning 
the little ones set them afire. 
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Column by John Leland 


From the south to the west to the east 
to the north, come on Spoonie Gee, go 
off and go off. With these words of en- 
couragement from the Treacherous 
Three, Gabriel Jackson created the 
greatest love man in rap history, a 
word-wise gangster whose sense of 
smell has led him repeatedly into in- 
trigue and danger. Like many of us, 
Spoonie Gee regularly finds himself 
attracted to women whose men pack 
large pistols. And like the best of us he 
doesn't flinch. His seriocomic adven- 
tures comprise a string of rap singles 
unmatched in duration and quality; as, 
literature, music, and theater, they've 
set precedents that other rappers, from 
Rakim to Schooly-D, are still picking 
up on. If Harlem neighbor Kool Moe 
Dee was the old school’s technocrat, 
Spoonie was its troubled, trouble- 
seeking visionary. So it is surprising 
that on his superb new single, “(You 
Ain't Just a Fool) You's an Old Fool,’” 
Spoonie dogs another man for follow- 
ing his nose. ‘Age is just a number,” 
he raps, “but give me a break/She’s 
only 16, you're 68/And plus you're 
married." In a move of radical sim- 
plicity, Spoonie and producer Aaron 
Fuchs sidestepped the sampling issue 
and bought the original master record- 
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ings of the Honeydrippers’ 1973 “Im- 
peach the President,” a frequently 
sampled and scratched break beat re 





ord; Spoonie just raps over the ori 
nal funk. The results are light, relaxed, 
and deeply funky. The string 
continues. 


Because it substitutes thought pro- 
cesses for physical ones, the digital 
sampler has turned dance music from 
body music into head music. Produc- 
er Todd Terry's records (for Royal 
House, the Todd Terry Project, Black 
Riot, Orange Lemon, and Swan Lake, 
all of which seem like his pseud- 
‘onyms) are less songs than collections 
of references: unions of disco history 
and technology. The machine col- 
lapses the gap between liking a piece 
‘of music and using it, making his rec- 
cords like wish lists, as compelling as 
his wishes. His latest project, Hard- 
house's “Check This Out’/’11:55” 
(Easy Street), pulls back on his catalog- 
ing ambitions, but deftly melds hip 
hop break beats with house references 
and techniques. By turning to an old 
funk beat, he evokes the old body mu- 
sic; by using it as a sound effect, he 
makes the mind game all the more 
interesting. 


Sinéad O'Connor's collaboration with 
Karen Finley on “Jump in the River” 


(Chrysalis) is a good time, but only un- 
til Finley enters the picture. O’Con- 
nor’s wispy but rough exploration of 
obsession is most powerful for what it 
leaves unsaid. “If you said jump in the 
river | would,” she sings. “Because it 
would probably be a good idea.” Ex- 
ploiting the mystery of self-destruc- 
tion, she doesn’t reduce her subject to 
logic or politics. Finley’s rap does. 
Best in the 7-inch version, which fea- 
tures O'Connor alone. 


Live Skull’s Snuffer EP (Caroline) the 
best record yet from one of our best 
independent bands, seems nonethe- 
less a metaphor for what's happened 
to punk rock. Singer Thalia Zedek 
rants and shrieks at full tilt while the 
band drones on, moving but un- 
moved, giving in to the hard-evaded 
logic that the noise doesn’t change 
anything. As good as this is, it seems 
more than anything like a beautiful 
corpse. 


‘Among the last remnants of England’s 
“rare groove” disco revival, which 
crossed over to the U.S. only with 
Stock-Aitken-Waterman’s ‘‘Road- 
block,” the Funky Worm's “Hustle 
(To the Music ... ) (Atlantic) is re- 
lentlessly culty and motivating. Hedg- 
ing some bets with a contemporary 
house beat, the Worm recalls some of 


the flamboyance of the funk without 
becoming too reverent. Despite a few 
samples, this is body music: The in- 
struments push the momentum of the 
beat instead of adorning it. Bonus 
points for the freestyle sax mix, and 
maybe for the Worm’s claim to be 
“Soil Brother Number One.” 


Prince says “Lovesexy” is his word for 
God, so “Scarlet Pussy,” the non-LP 
B-side to his superextended “I Wish U 
Heaven” (Paisley Park/Warner) is 
probably a religious tract. Then again, 
you may not hear it that way. With the 
A-side evolved into a three-part fugue 
around a mesmerizing groove, this is 
the rude, souped-up funk that the 
Lovesexy album lacked. When “Heav- 
en” modulates into a heavy metal 
gospel jam, Prince’s guarded world 
opens up into a party where we can all 
be fly. When it starts doubling up on 
top of itself, it gets even cooler. Proof 
that Prince is sometimes best when 
he’s more, not less, self-indulgent. 


New Year's Resolution: 

Lead the backlash against the inevi- 
table Tracy Chapman backlash. After 
all, all she did was make a real good 
record and play some real good 
shows. No doubt some deconstruc- 
tion worker at the Village Voice will 
lead a backlash against the backlash 
against the inevitable Tracy Chapman 
backlash, but by that point nobody 
will be able to understand what he or 
she is saying, and it won't be my 
problem. 


THE A-LIST: 
Ultra Magnetic M.C.'s, “Ease Back”/ 


“Kool Keith Housing Things” (Next 
Plateau) 


Maggotron, ‘Bass Invaders’’ 
(Atlantic) 
Doug E. Fresh, ‘Cut That Zero’ 
(Reality) 


The 45 King, “The King Is Here!” (Tuff 
City) 

2.4.4, “Ill Tempo’/“I Don’t Play” 
(Madd) 

Kool D with TECHNOLO G,‘Now 
Dance” bw “Go to Work” (Wild 
h) 

Dinosaur Jr., “Freak Scene”/"“Keep 
the Glove" (SST) 

Ellis D, “Take My Love Away’’ 
(Minimal) 

Traveling Wilburys, “Handle With 
Care"/“Margarita’’ (Wilbury/Warner) 
E’Leesa Weldon, “| Do Believe” 
(Bassment) a 
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UNDERGROUND 


Guided by Voices, Shelley Hirsch, Mehead, 
Lindsay Hutton, Galaxie 500, Jon Rose, 
U-Men, Girl Trouble, Beat Happening, 


Column by Byron Coley 


Hi there. Me again. Alright now, give 
me a “D”! Thanks. 

The power of the individual was 
once viewed as the inviolable wham- 
my of cultural movers and shakers. 
These people needed their own 
marching orders so they came up with 
them themselves. Individualism was a 
valued commodity. This is no longer 
the case, It’s gotten to the point where 
the whole corporate-smooch-concept 
(you kiss my ass, I'll kiss theirs) has be- 
come the rule at just about every level 
of day-to-day shit, drudge, and even 
fun. There are precious few people 
willing to do their own thing without 
first requesting the approval of their 
dull peers. If you don’t believe me, 
take a look at the playlists of (so- 
called) alternative college radio sta- 
tions. The wild cards that appear in the 
deck are now so rare that they're all 
but washed away in the tide of raging, 
apathetic group-gropery. A predict- 
able pack of “loyal opposition” labels 
are represented as the “thinking” al- 
ternative to corporate goosh, but 
bands outside this framework are 
looked upon as impossibly out-of-it. 
Suffice it to say that there are a number 
of highly choice combos who will 
probably never make it to Homestead 
or SST or Touch & Go. Who knows, 
maybe some of ‘em don’t even want 
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to. Wouldn’t that be a kick in the 
teeth? Music played for the sheer fuck 
of playing rather than as a career 
move—can the average Republican 
Youth dullard of today conceive of 
such a thing? I’m not sure, but regard- 
less of your belief system such stuff ex- 
ists. Scout’s honor. 

One combo that doesn’t seem 
wrapped up in the circle-jerking of the 
alternative record pseudo-industry is 
Dayton’s Guided by Voices. As dem- 
onstrated by their third (!) self-done 
big disk, Sandbox (Halo/Gotham City, 
1500 Heritage Road, Dayton, OH 
45459), GBV is one of the sharpest 
sounding angle-pop bands out of the 
Midwest since the early days of 
Green. They play the hardball pop 
game like a field of kangaroos, hop- 
ping from stroke to riff. Their softer 
work regurges Brit-twit-psych as well 
as any contempo outfit, and I'll go so 
far as to say that they’re the first band 
V’ve ever heard who can grab a “Bea- 
tles-esque” tone-hook without mak- 
ing me loosen my pouch all over the 
rug. Commendable stuff from a band 
who might actually not give a shit 
what you think. Whippin’. 


Shelley Hirsch’s new (only?) record is 
called Singing (Appollore import, 
available through NMDS, 500 Broad- 
way, NYC 10012), but tagging her vo- 
cal delivery with such a prosaic term is 
understatementon a titanic scale. This 
series of solo and duet performances 
with two percussive cohorts whizzes 
all over the map of post-wordic throat 
motion. At times she sounds like Dia- 
manda Galas attacking the uvula of a 
very deep throat with a rubber tonsil 
hammer, but other passages are as 
pleasantly surreal as a munchkin 
wake-up chorus, so it's wrong to peg 
her as just another caterwauler. The 
liner notes call the record a kind of 
sonic travelogue, and this is certainly 


Screaming Trees. 


LLLSECTION 


borne out by elemental patches | tag 
as Japanese, Indian (both Amerind 





consistently brilliant in the disturbed 
blue lung dept., but the elements are 


and subcontinental), and North Afri- — all there, and when they congeal 


can. But basically this is a trip through 
a resonating skull that shapes itself in 
uniquely original and inventive fash- 
ions—a ride worth taking. 


Anglophilia is not a term often ban- 
died about in my home, but I'm not 
moronic enough to write the country 
off in toto. And since my mental state 
is not utterly decrepit (yet), | might as 
well recommend Mehead's Brain Col- 
Jages mini-LP (Makerite, 29 Waller 
Road, New Cross, London SE14, UK). 
Amid a good swirl of bad influences, 
Mehead peak on “Oldest Man in the 
World,”” on which they resemble a 
buck-naked two-man slide-guitar ver- 
sion of the Fall mulling over one of 
James Brown's Polydor LPs while 
Nick Cave gets some junk out of his 
chest and a trumpet sheds tears for 
Chet through an open window. Can't 
say that the other three songs are as 


you'll squeal. 


Lindsay Hutton is totally bonkers. 
Locked in his house in the brambles of 
Scotland you'll find an oasis of kool 
kulture virtually unprecedented in the 
Western world. Lindsay is a repository 
of all that’s good about rock'n'roll 
“teen” hijinks, and his magazine, 
Next Big Thing (20 Albert Ave., 
Grangemouth, Stirlingshire, Scotland 
FK3 9AT) is a bonanza of wah-wah 
ginch-beat frenzy. The new issue 
comes in three parts—one is the regu- 
lar mag, tucked inside a J.D. King cov- 
er and filled with ravings about bands 
that even | consider obscure; the sec- 
ond is called Scam and is a consumer 
guide to every semi-worthy garage 
stomp record that’s come out any- 
where in the last year; and the third is 
a 45 by Sweden's Nomads covering 
the Sonics’s “He's Waitin’ ” and the 





Dictators tune that gave the mag its 
name. If you've never understood 
what this rock’n’roll crap is about, 
this'll tell you all you need to know. 


Boston bands have a tendency to run 
in packs, so it’s always notable when a 
good one comes along that doesn’t 
sound anything like the other stylers 
‘on the block. The last one was Uzi, 
and they've been belly up for a while. 
Into the void comes Galaxie 500—a 
young trio who've been around for 
about a year. Their live shows are still 
a bit tentative, but their album, Today 
(Aurora, P.O. Box 2596, Jamaica 
Plain, MA 02130), is a doozy. Pro- 
duced at Noise NY by Kramer, the al- 
bum makes the band sound at least 
three or four times bigger than life. It 
also contains the snazziest Velvet Un- 
derground revisionism since the 
Dream Syndicate’s debut. But where 
that monster sprang from the exces- 
sive guitar-spew of White LightWhite 
Heat, Galaxie's platter investigates the 
more mellifluous Gibson-trashing 
techniques of the banana album. The 
band takes this stuff and tosses it into 
the blender with a weird lush/stark 
stance that doesn’t not-recall the gen- 
tle thrippling of the Young Marble Gi- 
ants. And it may well be that I won't 
like where these guys end up eventu- 
ally, but this gorgeous adolescent 
downstroke is a great snap of a band- 
in-progress. 


Australia’s Jon Rose is part of the no- 
madic world improv gang whose 
numbers include such hail-fellows as 
Eugene Chadbourne, Henry Kaiser, 
and Tonishori Kondo. Attacking a va~ 
riety of viol-like objects with the au- 
thoritative disrespect that Hans 
Reichel shows the guitar and Zeena 
Parkins shows the electric harp, Rose 
invents entire new continents for his 
strings to inhabit. Nowhere is his tal- 
ent more evident than on his new LP, 
Vivisection (Aufruhr import, available 
through NMDS, 500 Broadway, NYC 
10012). Using a 19-string cello and 
the multi-violin/string frame construc- 
tion (shown in graphic splendor on the 
front cover), Rose touches down ev- 
erywhere in the universe of known 
and unknown string sounds. Equally 
stylish whether acting like a hiccough- 
ing Stephane Grapelli disciple, a de- 
constructor of Anton Webern, or a 
doughnut covered with pliant metal 
strips, Rose is a string-dad you can 
count on. My favorite bit is “The Be- 
lievers,” which begins as a shifting, 
spacy minimalist suite and ends up 
with Rose playing along to a radio 
show like some sorta Sugarcane Har- 
ris automaton shot up with ketamine. 
What a herk! 


Judged merely by the physical pres- 
ence of bitchen wax, the Pacific 
Northwest is an enormously hep 
wood-neck these days. Indeed, it 
would be as easy as rubbing my butt to 
do an entire column on that one re- 


gion’s clipperous hoo. Ain’t gonna do 
it though. What | will do is direct your 
kind attention towards a few varicol- 
ored love spheres that'll wipe the but- 
ter right off your backburner. 

Firstly, there's the U-Men’s new 
tinkler, Step on a Bug: The Red Toad 
Speaks (Black/Fallout, 1506 E. Olive 
Way, Seattle, WA 98122). Anybody 
who's followed these nubsies' lifeline 
knows they've been making great 
sideways frog-leaps for the past cou- 
ple years. And while this LP doesn’t 
have the distilled fear-passion of the 
last two singles, it’s one grunchy and 
orn-rock proposition. Yeah, it prob- 
ably would sound different if Nick 
Cave had been a girl, but who 
wouldn't? 

One answer to that is Girl Trouble, 
a Tacoma quartet in the cool trash tra- 
dition of the Cramps and the A-Bones. 
They plunder the same big garbage 
bucket of historical noise (punk, surf, 
‘billy), but their raked-out guitar ham- 
meringis a bit more modern. Their de- 
but LP, Hit It or Quit It (Sub/Pop, PO 
Box 20645, Seattle, WA 98102), is 
one of the most honest pieces of non- 
art racket-joy to blare on my box since 
the second Shaggs alb. Even it pales 
next to the band’s live show, however. 
There is no way that mere vinyl can 
capture the snake oil sex appeal of 
singer K.P. Kendall or the meaty glare 
of drummer Bon Von Wheelie. See 
these kids live and if you want a taste 
‘of some hepster philosophy, try out 
their fine-ass magazine, Wig Out 
(P.O. Box 44633, Tacoma, WA 
98444). It will teach you how to walk 
that walk. Baby. 

Also of high rainyland note are the 
eponymous collaborative mini-LP by 
Beat Happening and Screaming Trees 
(Homestead) and the Screai 8 
Trees’ free-standing newie, Invisible 
Lantern (SST). Lantern finds the Trees 
battling their way into a phflug-storm 
of smashed ‘60s clichés. Listen to the 
way they take a Litter-style ronk-riff, 
jam it straight into a roaring jet engine 
of their own design and send it spin- 
ning into the future. This is what 
progress is all about. They balance 
full-flight string-madness and vocals 
as smoothly fine as Buffalo Springfield 
readymades, but the context of their 
work is so damn aggressive that you 
know this is the way that the new 
breed squawk. Massive, The collabo- 
rative item is somewhat less of a spine- 
tingler, but the combo of the Trees’ 
stomach-churning pump and the 
ethereal cloud-web of Beat Happen- 
ing is as tasty asa hazelnut hoagie. Re- 
corded under the influence of nothing 
stronger than soda, this little honey 
will make your drabbest cabin-fever 
dinner feel like a picnic in Friend-o 
gulch, Ahhh, 





Should you have any records, maga- 
zines, or books to send me—go 
ahead. Should you have any cassettes 
tosend me—go fish. Call me up at P.O. 
Box 301,W.Sommerville, MA 02144. 











Swamp blues master Lazy Lester recorded some of the bayou 
country’s classic blues. His songs, like “Sugar Coated Love” 
and “I’m A Lover, Not A Fighter,” have been redone by bands 
as diverse as the Fabulous Thunderbirds and the Kinks. 

Lester earned his nickname with his relaxed Louisiana har- 
monica style and drawling vocals, playing on historic sessions 
with legends like Slim Harpo, Lightnin’ Slim and Katie Webster. 

Last year he made his first recordings in two decades. “Harp 
And Soul” is proof that, after 30 years, he’s still as wonderfully 
lazy as ever. On Alligator Records, Cassettes and 
Compact Discs. 
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WHO ARE ALL 
THESE BRITISH TWITS? 


They went to art school but that doesn’t mean what you think. 


hey come every year, every month, every 

week, every day, in beautiful packages that 

look like avant-garde deodorant ads. If they 
weren't shaped just like album covers, they could 
be trendy cigarette packs or calendars for the Beau- 
borg museum in Paris. Sometimes the packages are 
so arty that you can’t read the words, but they al- 
ways look really cool. 

They come with cryptic, provocative names like 
the Blow Monkeys or Simply Red, or punchy 
names like Wham! or Bros, or arty names like De- 
peche Mode or Erasure. Last year, their names 
formed complete sentences, like Swing Out Sister 
or Curiosity Killed the Cat. They'll be the first to 
admit their names don’t mean anything, they‘re 
just catch phrases that caught their attention, emp- 
ty signifiers from the consumerist stockpile (an 
idea, they'll tell you, they got from either Warhol or 
the Japanese). They love it when people read things 
into their names. They think that’s very pop, very 
dada, very zen. 

Their favorite soul singers are Percy Sledge and 
Bryan Ferry. 

They dress and pose like James Brown in Ski Par- 
ty, and even get their hair to stand up with the God- 
father of Soul's boxy, Ur-Carl Lewis aplomb, but 
the effect just isn’t the same. If they understood 
American black music better, it would be 
disastrous. 

They try to sing like Sam Cooke, but their audi- 
ence loves them because they actually sing just like 
David Bowie. 

‘On the surface, their songs seem like empty 
homilies about love, but if you look deeper, they‘re 
actually textual critiques of the emptiness of the 
language of love as mediated by late-capitalist pop 
culture. Some listeners hear these lyrics as empty 
homilies about the emptiness of the language of 
love as mediated by pop culture, but kinder listen- 
ers hear them as really neat poems about love. 

They seem clean and wholesome, but a lot of 
them are so drunk or drugged up when they per- 
form that they can barely stand up. You just can’t 
tell, because their machines don’t make mistakes. 

They could play guitars if they wanted to. It isn’t 
that hard to do. 

They tell writers from Star Hits that they just want 
to make people dance and be happy, and that they 
were inspired when they saw the Supremes lip- 
synching on “Top of the Pops.” They tell writers 
from The Face and New Musical Express that 
they're trying to demonstrate how pop culture con- 
sumes and fetishizes the ideas of the avant-garde, 
and that they were inspired by a monograph by 
Jean Beaudrillard. Where they get monographs is 
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another story. 

They went to art school, even though they were 
poor. Art school is different over there. 

Sometimes it’s hard to tell which ones are telling, 
the truth: the ones who say they were raised on 
Marc Bolan and T. Rex or the ones who say they 
were raised on the Impressions and Wilson Pickett. 

When they say they grew up wanting to be 
football players, they don’t mean it. They mean 
soccer players. When they say they are soul bands, 
they do mean it. 

They produced a better Tina Turner album than 
Ike ever did, so shut up already. 

If Simon LeBon, Howard Jones, Midge Ure, and 
the Pet Shop Boys got into a mud wrestling match 
with Mitch Easter, Chris Stamey, Alex Chilton, and 
the Bongos, it would probably end in a pathetic 
draw. If they compared Stax record collections, it 
would be a toss-up. If they had a fashion contest, 
the Brits would thrash the Americans. Each side 
would consider this proof of its own legitimacy as 
heir to the rock’n’roll throne. 

If Simon LeBon, Howard Jones, Midge Ure, the 


Pet Shop Boys, Mitch Easter, Chris Stamey, Alex 
Chilton, the Bongos, and the Communards got into 
a mud wrestling match with Big Daddy Kane and 
Cher, it would not be a pretty sight. 

Some of them are better-looking than others, but 
if the truth be told, they’re all easier on the eyes 
than Los Lobos. 

If they lived in Los Angeles they'd grow their hair 
really long, tease it, dress in high drag, and act 
decadent. If they lived in New York they'd grow 
their hair really long, stay out of the sun, and tell 
lies about how well they knew Thurston from Sonic 
Youth. If they lived anywhere in between, they'd 
probably just get called faggots and get beaten up a 
lot. 


George Michael tried to cross the line by wear- 
ing an Axl Rose-type shmatte at the MTV awards 
but it didn’t really work. Besides, he has pretty 
much escaped the ranks anyway. 

Ittakes a careful eye to tell the British twits from 
the Australian twits, and an extra careful eye to tell 
the English twits from the Scottish twits and the Irish 
twits. It takes a fan to tell the English twits from one 
another. 

Ultravox is like their Chuck Berry, which makes 
Roxy Music like their Big Joe Turner. Bros is the 
newcomer, bucking hard, a dynamo, a supernova, 
a couple of twins. Bros made the covers of Sounds, 
New Musical Express, Melody Maker, Star Hits, 
No. 1,and Sky last year, but may soon be replaced 
by the Proclaimers, who are bucking hard, a dyna- 
mo, a supernova, a couple of twins. These groups, 
along with Gene loves Jezebel, are cashing in on 
the success of the Cocteau Twins and Thompson 
Twins, only they're willing to go the extra mile ge- 
netically. It's a tough market out there. 

Their careers tend to be meteoric, which is a 
good thing, because the English music tabloids 
come out 52 times a year. By the time they get to 
the United States, bands ‘that have only been to- 
gether for six months have press kits as thick as the 
Chicago telephone directory. 

They get a lot of flak from Billy Bragg and Mark 
E. Smith of the Fall, but those guys should talk. 

They get on MTV more often than the Replace- 
ments, but if you compare the models in their vid- 
0s with the models in the Replacements’ videos, 
you'd have to call that a fair state of affairs. 

Their girlfriends are better looking than yours, 
even though everybody says they're gay. 

Together, they've produced some of the greatest 
pop music of the Eighties—a body of work as last- 
ing and significant as that of the girl groups or Brit- 
ish Invasion groups of the Sixties—but they get no 
respect. People are funny that way. cy 
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For over 60 years, Luxman home audio components have earned 
the highest accolades for their musical warmth and Ulead a 
Now, Luxman is proud to announce that it is backing all new 
models with a 5-Year warranty, parts and labor included. 


The Luxman stamp represents sonic excellence and 
the best full-line warranty in the industry. 


For your authorized dealer, call: 


1-800-4-LUXMAN 








THE SOUND YOU HAVE TO LEAVE HOME TO APPRECIATE. 

























Everything sounds 
superb with the 
‘new Blaupunkt 
Chicago SCD 08. 
It's our shuttle- 
ready AN/FM 

CO tuner. 
i . 
Incredibly precise 
‘ORC II tuning. 
Ninety-nine CO 
track selections. 
) And cartridge 
technology that 
makes handling 
discs a breeze. 
Plus you get the 
‘best service in 
the industry with 

our Blue Dot™ 
@, warranty. See @ 

Blaupunkt car 
audio retailer 
today. Call 
4-800-872-6788 
for the one 
nearest you. 

° 

Drive a Blaupunkt. 
‘And let the 
‘good times roll. 





